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A leader 


for more than 
22 years! 

It is only those improve- 
ments that give depend- 
able service through many 
years of use that pay divi- 
dends. Temporary build- 
ings grow more expensive 
every year you use them. 
You can build economi- 
cally and for a lifetime 
with concrete made with 
Dewey Cement. 





TRADE MARS 


You can depend on Dewey 
Cement—it has been a 
leader for more than 22 
years. Use it to modern. 
ize old buildings. Use it 
to construct new build. 
ings. Use it to increase 
the value of your farm, 
increase production, cut 
repair bills, save labor and 
to make the business of 
farming yield greater sat- 
isfaction and profit. 


Buy Dewey Cement from 


your local retail lumber 
dealer. 


Dewey Portland Cement Company 
Kansas City. Mo. Davenport, Iowa 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—For your convenience, this index will appear 


in the last issue of each month. 


ucts you will want at this time of the year. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our 


ready index every month. 


It is fully classified to help you find the prod- 


Save all your copies and use this 


advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 
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were awarded 
Blue Ribbons, 
more attention 
would be paid 
to quality, per- 
formanee, dur- 
ability and ap- 
pearance—and 
the advantages 
of Long-Bell 
fence posts 
recognizedand 
appreciated by 
EVERY farmer. 


Ax Your Lumberman 


about The 
Ione Ret Post 


Everlasting 


Creosoted Full Length 
Onder Pressure 
and 


NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 
— write for 


FREE Literature 


The Lenc-Rett [umber Company 
Established 1875 
802 R. A. thet Building 


Kansaé City, Mo. 
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Getting the Right Kind of Baby Chicks 


What Is the Responsibility of the Hatcheryman and of the Poultryman? 


selves to the new methods of poultry hus- 

bandry which have grown up with the 
present methods of mass production. It will 
pay them to inquire into the responsibility for 
the mortality of chicks raised under present 
conditions. Whether rightly or not, the tend- 
eney of purchasers of hatchery chicks is to hold 
hatcheries responsible for most of the losses 
sustained. For some such losses, no doubt the 
hatcheries may be wholly or in part respons- 
ible; for others they certainly can not be held 
accountable. Reliable hatcheries are constant- 
ly striving to improve the quality of their prod- 
uct. It is certainly to their advantage to do so, 
for it is the repeat orders year after year that 
stabilize their business, and repeat orders ean 
not be anticipated unless the chicks furnished 
are of good quality and show a high degree of 
livability. 


P'scivest raisers need to readjust them- 


Expert Supervision in Reliable Hatcheries 


To bring this about, the hatchery manager 
does not cease his labors with the close of the 
hatching season in early or midsummer, but 
spends the late summer, fall and early winter 
months eulling and supervising the supplying 
flocks under his control. Flocks thus expertly 
supervised certainly must be of much higher 
grade as regards production, quality and health 
than the average farm flock, and it would 
therefore seem that losses of chicks sustained 
can not properly be laid to breeding flocks be- 
ing of lower standard than flocks used by the 
party who hatehes his own 
chicks, either with hen or in- 
eubator. 

In some eases, the purchas- 
er of day-old chicks need no 
longer buy sight-unseen, but 
may. with little extra effort, 
see and examine the chicks 
offered for sale before plac- 
ing his order. This affords 
an opportunity to refuse 
chicks of poor quality and to 
accept only the best. The 
qualities that indicate a good 
chick and one that has a good chanee to live and 
grow, are enumerated in the score ecards that 
are being used by chick shows in the various 
states. These include uniformity of size, true- 
ness to type, vigor, brightness of eye, alert- 
ness, ete, 

Conditions that indicate unsatisfactory chicks 
include deformities, leaking navels and sticky 
down. Trueness to type and uniformity of size 
are evidences of good breeding. Vigor, bright- 
ness of eye and alertness indicate healthy par- 
ent stoek and good hatches, and give promise 
of good livability. Deformi- 





By Dr. Charles Murray 


and tuberculosis never are, and outbreaks of 
these diseases in a growing flock ean never be 
justly blamed on the hatehery. Bacillary white 
diarrhea, on the other hand, is most commonly 
transmitted in this manner, and chicks hatched 
from hens earrying this infection are all poten- 
tial subjects for the disease, tho not all sueh by 
any means succumb, Such infeeted chicks, if 
given the best of management and feed, may 
escape the disease, but if not, are apt to die 
before they are two weeks old. Many hatchery 
men are having their supplying flocks blood- 
tested in order to eliminate earriers of this dis- 
ease, thereby producing chicks whose chances 
of living are much better than the ordinary run 
of chicks. 

During the past three years, extensive ex- 
periments have been carried out by state and 
federal experiment stations to determine wheth- 
er it is possible for bacillary white diarrhea to 
be spread in the incubator during the hatching 
period, from chicks that hatch from infected 
eggs to chicks from non-infected eggs incubated 
in the same machine. The evidence accumu- 
lated up to the present indicates that such a 
thing is possible, and often does occur. Work 
done at the Kansas station, however, shows 
that the danger of such infection occurring is 
greatly lessened or entirely lacking if the mois- 
ture content of the air in the incubator is kept 
high. By saturating the air from the eighteenth 
day until the hatch is completed and the chicks 
removed, the spread of infee- 
tion may be quite satisfae- 
torily controlled. This is due 
to the fact that the moist 
down and light particles that 
carry the infection are too 
heavy to be carried by the 
forced draft or circulating 
air, whereas in a dry atmos- 
phere these substances are 
readily disseminated thruout 
the incubator by the air eur- 
rents and are thereby made 
available to the chick, either 
to be eaten or to be breathed into the lungs. It 
has been a matter of practical observation for 
some time that those hatcheries which maintain 
a high moisture content of air have had less 
trouble with bacillary white diarrhea than those 
using a drier air. It is reasonable to suspect 
that in the light of this knowledge, incubator 
manufacturers will be recommending more 
moisture in their machines than hitherto has 
been thought necessary or desirable. 

There is a popular notion that coccidiosis, 
like bacillary white diarrhea, is an egg-borne 





ties, leaking navels and sticky 
down ean mean but one thing, 
a poor hatch, which might be 
the result of poor incubation 
or of parent stock in poor con- 
dition, due to disease or poor 
feeding, Whatever the cause, 
chicks showing these defects 
are undesirable at any price, 
and high mortality may be an- 
ticipated, Such chicks should 


not be aeeepted by buyers un- 
any ,consideration. 
Fortunately, there are but 
few diseases of fowls transmit- 
ted thru the egg to the chick. 
Roup, cholera, fowl typhoid 


der 
i 














disease. Scientifie dem- 
oustration of such mode 
of transmission has, 
however, not been made 
as vet, and it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether the 
parasite causing this 
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Ht 
| 
disease is ever found 1] 
within the egg. It is iL ai ds sal | 
possible that it might be : . | 
carried on the shell of eggs laid by badly in- 
fected hens, and in this way might set up the 
disease, but the probability of such a thing oe- 
curring is slight. It would seem, then. that the 
hatcheries should not be held responsible for 
spreading this disease by sale of day-old chicks. 
It is, however, easily possible for the disease 
to be present in the hatchery equipment for 
starting chicks, and, such being the ease, there 
would be danger of acquiring the disease from 
infected premises by purchase of started chicks 
of one to three weeks of age. If the sale of 
started chicks continues, it will probably be 
necessary for hatcheries to use wire cloth floors 
in their starter batteries, in order to lessen the 
chance of chicks acquiring the disease by eat- 
ine food contaminated with infective material. 





Tuberculosis Not Transmitted Thru Egg 


Tuberculosis is another disease which is not 
transmitted to the chick thru the egg, At least, 
such thing has never been experimentally dem- 
onstrated. Extensive investigation of the prob- 
lem was made at the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion, using thousands of eggs from tubereular 
hens, but never a chick hatched from such eggs 
was raised that acquired tuberculosis in this 
Inanner. 

Fowl cholera and fowl typhoid are diseases 
primarily of adult or range size fowls and sel- 
dom affeet baby chicks. When they do, the 
infection is directly traceable to diseased fowls 
on the premises, and never to eggs from in- 
fected hens, 

There is no doubt but that some of the trou- 
bles with purchased day-old chicks are due to 
exposure during transportation. The responsi- 

bility of hatcheries in trans- 
| portation by mail or express 
| extends only to delivery of the 
shipment to the local office. 
They should exercise care in 
doing this by giving adequate 
protection from extreme cold 
or from drafts of air. If the 
shipping*boxes have been prop- 
erly ventilated, such protec- 
tion is easily furnished. Good 
transportation facilities by 
either the postal department or 
express company require that 
boxes of baby chicks be placed 
where they will not be subject- 
ed to extremes of either cold 
or (Concluded on page 28) 
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THE PROOF OF THE TARIFF 
PUDDING 
*O FAR as the corn and hog farmer is con- 
cerned, most of the agitation about helping 
the farmer by raising the tariff on peanuts and 
bananas and the host of farm products inelud- 
ed in the new bill, means nothing at all. While 
the tariff on a number of articles may help his 
neighbors, or may help him in some distant 
future, there are only two changes in the sched- 
ule that may bring the corn belt farmer any 
immediate increase in income. If hides are 
taken off the free list, he will make some mon- 
ey. If molasses for industrial uses is taxed 10 
eents a gallon, he will make more. These are 
the items to watch. 

The importance of an increased import duty 
on molasses was well brought out in a state- 
ment presented to the ways and means com- 
mittee by Prof. L. J. Norton, of the University 
of Illinois. Professor Norton pointed out in 
his statement how molasses had been taking the 
industrial alcohol business away from corn. He 
said: ‘‘In the year which ended June 30, 1918, 
we imported 33,927,000 gallons of molasses and 
used 64,641,000 gallons in the manufacture of 
aleohol; in the year ended June 30, 1926, we 
imported 256,246,000 gallons of molasses and 
used 267,404,000 in the manufacture of al- 
cohol.”’ 

What would be the influence on the corn 
and hog market if a tariff were put on high 
enough to keep this volume of molasses out of 
the country? Professor Norton says: ‘‘The 
267,404,000 gallons of molasses used in 1926 in 
the manufacture of alcohol were equivalent to 
about 40,000,000 bushels of eérn. If corn re- 
placed all of this molasses, the démands for 
corn in the cash market would be increased by 
a corresponding amount. Suppose the 
corn in question were all diverted from livestoek 
production. The cheapest class of meat ani- 
mals at present is hogs. If 40,000,000 bushels 
of corn were diverted from pork production, 
our pork production would be redueed. . . . 
Forty million bushels of corn would make 300,- 
000.000 pounds of pork and lard, an amount 
equivalent to our entire exports of pork and to 
about 40 per cent of our exports of lard during 


1927. Such a permanent decrease in our pork 
exports would certainly lead to a higher price 
basis for hogs. The reduction in the supply of 
feed grains would similarly strengthen the 
price basis for other livestock products. Hence, 
not only the corn producer, but also the stock- 
ian and dairyman, would benefit.’’ 

If the tariff rates on the products the farm- 
er buys can be held where they are or reduced, 
and if a fair-sized rate can be levied on hides 
and on molasses that is used for industrial pur- 
poses, the farmer in the corn belt is going tc 
gain something thru the tariff bill. A failure 
on the part of congress to come thru on those 
two items will make it fairly evident that all 
this talk about a tariff for the farmer is simply 
an excuse to start a tariff revision to shoot 
rates up on manufactured products, many of 
which are already too high. 

A tariff fight is such a complex matter that 
it is extremely easy to mix up the average voter 
and to make him think that the ends he desired 
have been accomplished, even tho the matter 
actually works out the opposite way. For farm- 
ers in the corn belt, however, it is going to be 
fairly easy to check up. When we see what 
happens to the schedules on hides, molasses and 
vegetable oils, we will know for certain whether 
tariff revision ‘‘in the interests of the farmer’’ 
is really a stbstantial form of farm aid or sim- 
ply another one of those things that look good 
and taste sour. 





MILLIONS—BUT NOT FOR DEFENSE 


RE we arming for defense or for attack? 

Are the inereased expenditures which the 
army and navy people are asking for and are 
getting, designed to provide more complete 
protection for the United States or to prepare 
for overseas expeditions? 

On this point, the statement of Senator Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, in a debate on the cruiser bill, is 
worth quoting. Senator Burton said: 

““There are not lacking many military ex- 
perts who maintain that the airplane will be 
the most effective instrument of warfare in 
the future. Special emphasis should be laid 
upon the fact that the submarine and the de- 
stroyer, in both of which we have supremacy, 
have almost irresistible force for defense. Cap- 
tain Yates Stirling, now a rear admiral, and 
regarded as one of the ablest of our naval of- 
ficers, has said: ‘Battleships and battle eruis- 
ers, the monarchs of the sea, are as helpless be- 
fore the submarine as a prize fighter is help- 
less before a burglar with an automatie pistol 
drawn. Our submarines could drive from our 
coasts the very largest fleet of battleships and 
cruisers.’ 

**T do not believe, Mr. President, that the sen- 
timent of this country will approve our engag- 
ing in offensive warfare. If we foreeast the 
future, our provision should be for sufficient 
equipment of war to provide, not for attack, 
but for defense.’ 

What is the $300,000,000 cruiser building 
program going to bring to the United States? 
These naval experts say that it will do but a 
little in aiding our defense against a possible 
invader. Just what, then, are these millions 
being spent for? 





MONEYS AND CREDITS 


HE state of Iowa gets only $300,000 annu- 

ally from its tax on moneys and credits. 
According to this, there is only $520,000,000 of 
wealth of this form in the state. Anybody who 
knows the state, knows how ridiculous such a 
conclusion is. Tax ferrets working in Page and 
Jasper counties have proved that on the aver- 
age, less than one-third of such assets are re- 
ported. Even with the present light rate of tax- 
ation, plenty of people seem to find it worth 
while to conceal these assets, and it appears to 
take a tremendous ‘amount of detective work 
to uneover the facts. 


—— 
———— 


Wealth of this sort ought to be taxed. Every. 
body is agreed on that. The only question jg 
how to do it. The present method has broken 
down. Shall we rely on special investigators? 
Shall we forget about uncovering the principal 
and be content with taxing the income? Shall] 
we invent some other way? The present income 
bill has been framed to meet this problem by 
exempting moneys and credits from the old tax 
and by providing for taxation of the income 
from this or any other source. This may be 
the way to handle it, tho at the moment no one, 
not even the framers of the different proposals. 
seem sure. Certainly the framers of the income 
tax have been quite ready to omit the exemption 
of moneys and credits from their bill if a better 
system of collecting the tax can be found. 

One thing we can be sure of. The tax js 
being evaded now. Every farmer will be iy 
favor of a measure that will be as certain of 
collecting taxes on bonds and the like as the 
present general property tax is of collecting the 
tax on farms. He doesn’t care a great deal 
whether the tax is levied on the principal or on 
the income, just so the job is done.. 





SHIFTING TAXES 
HEN new taxes are suggested, when the 
need of placing less reliance on the anti- 
quated and unfair general property levy is 
pointed out, some one always says: ‘‘ What we 
need is not shifting of taxes, but lower taxes.”’ 

True enough, but shifting of taxes to an 
equitable basis is a first step in securing econ- 
omy in appropriations. Only when every class 
shares fairly in the tax burden will every class 
be interested in holding down taxes. It is not 
because farmers are niggardly that the farm 
group in the assembly has also been the econ- 
omy group. It is simply because farmers, with 
less thaw half the state population and less than 
one-third the income, pay two-thirds of the 
state levy on general property. Paying so much 
of the bill, they are bound to be eareful, pos- 
sibly over-careful, of the expenditure. 

With thirty of the states of the Union pay- 
ing a smaller per capita tax on general prop- 
erty than do Iowans, it is fairly evident that 
we are off balance in our tax program. General 
property which is taxed heavily enough for lo- 
cal purposes ought at least to be spared the 
state expense. Other states have managed to 
find other sourees of income. Iowa ean do 
as well. 

When we do, we shall find that the shifting 
of taxes involved is a necessary step in check- 
ing public expenditures. When every one in 
lowa contributes to the cost of government in 
proportion to his ability to pay (and this is 
recognized as the tax ideal by every statesman 
and every economist), there is going to be ten 
times as careful a check on public expenditures 
as there is now. 





ANOTHER CHANCE GONE 


AST week, the Iowa senate voted down an 
increase in the cigarette tax. That action 
may have been entirely wise. The senators who 
decided the issue had studied it carefully ; their 
judgment may have been soundly based. The 
point we make, however, is that with state ex- 
penses increasing, some other sources of state 
revenue must be found unless we want to see 
the state levy on general property inerease. 
With no chance of help from an increase in the 
cigarette tax, the responsibility is greater than 
ever to find other sources. of funds. No one 
wants an increase in the levy on general prop- 
erty ; any such action would be manifestly un- 
fair to agriculture; yet that is what we are 


going to get unless speedy action is taken. This 
is the big job of the present assembly. T!v 
farmers of Jowa are waiting, with some hope 
but with a growing apprehension, to see what 
will be done, 
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THE JOB OF THE PRESS 
H° is this for a set of optimistic remarks 
about the work of the press? William But- 
terworth, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in a recent 
address said: 

‘‘It will look beyond the things of today and 
point the way to sane procedure for tomorrow. 
It will serve as a clearing house of ideas. It 
will evolve new ideas. 

‘Tt will not lull its readers into a false secur- 
ity by continuous sounding of the note that all’s 
well in the best possible of worlds if and when 
it knows that far-reaching change is just 
around the corner. It will, rather, keep its read- 
ers alert and stimulate their individual think- 
ing by candid discussion of facts and new ideas 
and changes it sees in the offing. It may, now 
and then, have an unpalatable truth to tell, and 
the telling may make some of its readers angry. 
They may even write in and ‘stop their sub- 
scriptions.’ But even an angry subscriber can’t 
turn aside the current of events, nor make black 
white; but if the watchman in the tower be 
asleep, then there is indeed none to warn of ap- 
proaching danger.”’ 

As it happens, Mr. Butterworth was talking 
about the business press. His suggestions apply 
equally well to papers of other sorts. This list 
of qualifications reminds us that once in a 
while, perhaps, we need to stop and figure out 
just how much papers and magazines of dif- 
ferent sorts are worth to us and just how much 
they ought to be worth to us. 

How much junk is there right now in the 
stack of periodicals on the reading-room table ? 
If some of us bought our seed corn and hogs 
with as little judgment as we show in buying 
periodicals, we would be bankrupt in a hurry. 
We plan rations for our livestock, but how 
many of us plan rations for our own minds? 
What is the percentage of digestible protein in 
the newspapers and magazines we buy? What 
is the percentage of crude fiber? It might pay 
us to check up. 








THE EVERGREEN SHELTER BELT 
HIS winter, many farmers have had a good 
demonstration of the value of an evergreen 

shelter belt, properly placed relative to the 
house and barn lot. We have been having Ca- 
nadian weather this winter, but the man with 
a shelter belt has been able to keep his farm 
two or three hundred miles farther south than 
other farmers exposed to all the winds that 
blow. 

Every man who wants to demonstrate that 
he is a real farmer who is thinking of the fu- 
ture, and is not a mere speculator, can do it in 
a most effective way next spring by setting 
out some white pines, Norway spruce and sim- 
ilar trees. Thirty years hence, his children will 
call him blessed. 





IN THE FRONT LINES 

ET the men who make war pay at least part 

of the fighting. This seems to be the pur- 

pose of the amendment presented in the senate 

the other day by Senator MeMaster, of South 
Dakota. He said: 

‘“The object of the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer is to provide that when congress 
shall declare war, all members of congress up 
to the age of fifty-five years, the chief -exeeu- 
tives of all corporations whose capital exceeds 
$5,000,000, and the members of all partnerships 
whose individual or combined responsibility ex- 
ceeds $5,000,000 shall be impressed into mili- 
tary service in the zone of actual hostilities. ”’ 

Senator MeMasters evidently believes that 
the decision as to whether the country is to have 
peace or war depends pretty largely on how 
badly one or the other is wanted by congress 
and by the business men who wield economic 


and political power. His view is supported by 
the fact that most of the wars of the last cen- 
tury, including the World war, had their origin 
in commercial rivalries. 

The amendment failed, of course. Perhaps 
the only effective move toward making those 
responsible for war bear the peril of it comes 
from the specialists in airplanes, high explo- 
sives and poison gas. If the reichstag in Ber- 
lin, the chamber of deputies in Paris, parlia- 
ment in London, and congress in Washington, 
knew that a declaration of war would be fol- 
lowed at once by a raid on the capitals by 
enemy airplanes carrying high explosives and 
poison gas to destroy the cities and its inkabit- 
ants, including the legislators themselves, there 
would probably be a marked increase in the of- 
ficial desire for world peace. 





THE VACATION TOUR 


NXTEARLY one hundred letters came in from 
interested farm families in the first week 
after the publication of our article announcing 
the Wallaces’ Farmer vacation trip to Yellow- 
stone park. This trip starts August 6 and ends 
August 14. It allows four days in the park it- 
self. Detailed information on rates and the 
country covered will be mailed to anyone who 
writes in. Address, Vacation Tour, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa . We believe that 
the one hundred and twenty-five people who 
eo with us on this special train will have a won- 
cerful time and at a surprisingly low cost. 
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WISH all Iowa farmers who are really seri- 

ously interested in how the supply of farm 
products affects price would write to Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, for Bulletin No 
466. Cornell University is not in the corn belt, 
but G. F. Warren, who is professor of agricul- 
tural economies of that institution, came direct- 
ly from Nebraska, and he has never lost his in- 
terest in corn belt agricultural conditions. 
with F. A. Pearson, who spent a number of 
years studying Illinois agriculture, have pro- 
duced in Bulletin No. 466 a wonderful study of 
just how much different supplies of different 
products change the prices of those products. 
Fifteen or twenty pages in this bulletin are 
devoted to the study of corn and hog prices. 
What will interest some of our readers even 
more is the study of less well known products, 
such as cabbage, apples, peaches, potatoes, ete. 
In the case of nearly every product, prices are 
studied at three different places—on the farm, 
in the wholesale market, and at the grocery 
store. 

Warren and Pearson demonstrate very clear- 
ly, with definite figures, that the middle-men, 
the railroads and the laboring men now charge 
twice as much for their services as they did be- 
fore the war. They think, in fact, that this is 
the cause of a large part of the farmers’ trou- 
bles. They do not expect this situation to be 
remedied, however, until there is an actual food 
shortage. 

I have not seen Doetor Warren for a year or 
so, but the last time I talked with him, I know 
that he held to the view that a food shortage 
would be coming more quickly in the United 
States than many people thought. Of course, 
when the food shortage comes, retail prices will 
advance even higher than they are now. Retail 
prices of products which the farmer sells cheap 
oftentimes seem very high to the consumer. It 
is evident, therefore, that considerable unrest 
will develop in the cities when the farmer be- 
gins to get a square deal as a result of food 
shortage. The city troubles which grow out of 
this situation can easily be far more serious 
than the farm depression of the past eight 


years. 


He,. 


“men for hired hands. 


Bulletin No. 466, of Cornell University, is 
worth the most careful study of any serious- 
minded person, and I hope that a number of 
our readers will -write for it. Perhaps it will 
be well to enclose 10 cents in stamps. The bul- 
letin is worth at least a dollar to any thoughtful 
person. 


FRIEND recently called to my attention 

one bad effect of direct marketing which I 
had not thought of before. It seems that at 
many concentration points the buyers take as 
their base the top price on hogs at Chicago for 
that day or the day preceding.. The result, 
according to my friend, is that packers don’t 
pay as much as they should for really good 
hogs. It is an old complaint, and apparently a 
well founded one, that packers don’t show their 
appreciation of outstandingly good hogs by the 
price they pay. Fortunately, many of the pack- 
ers during the past two or three years have ex- 
pressed themselves as being strongly in favor 
of cooperating with the producers as much as 
possible in improving the hog type. My friend 
makes the point, however, that the packers 
could help along this movement toward better 
hog type, in the most effective way possible. by 
showing it in their price policy. Moderately 
long, trim-bellied hogs, with good hams which 
will dress out 80 per cent, should be selling rela- 
tively higher. Perhaps the packers can give 
some slaughter test figures to prove just how 
many more cents per hundred these outstand- 
ingly good hogs are really worth. 


HAVE received a letter from an engineering 

friend who is certain that the combine can 
be adapted to the harvesting of corn. True it 
is that Professor Davidson, at Ames, did not 
have so very much success with this plan this 
last year. However, it is probably just a mat- 
ter of working out a lot of little troublesome 
technical details. In any event, the shelled corn 
as delivered from the combine in November is 
likely to carry from 20 to 25 per cent moisture, 
which means that some scheme must be worked 
out for drying it with hot air. These things 
will not be done all at once, but ten years from 
now we shall be astonished at how many 
changes have taken place along this line. 


AN UNUSUALLY inventive farmer friend 

is experimenting this year with his pigs 
coming in January. Of course, this is a bad 
year, but his success is apparently good so far. 
In years past, his experience has been bad with 
winter pigs, even tho he had heat. The diffi- 
culty has been with lack of ventilation. This 
year he has used both heat and ventilation, the 
ventilation being furnished by a fan which is 
set going just enough to keep frost from form- 
ing on the walls, and to keep the bedding drv. 
The combination of a little heat and a little 
forced ventilation seems to work wonders. Eith- 
er one by itself will not do. It is premature to 
draw conclusions yet, but I am convinced that 
the combination of hot air and the fan is going 
to have a rather wide application on many 
farms, 


ARMERS are telling me that it is getting 
harder and harder to get really good single 
It seems that so many 
of the single men who apply for the job of 
hired hand are of the sort decent farmers do 
not like to have in their homes. It now begins 
to look as tho one of the great needs would be 
the building of houses on thousands of farms 
over the corn belt, to shelter married hands. 
Of course, there will always be farm-raised 
boys in the neighborhood who will make splen- 
did hands until they are married. But. unfor- 
tunately, there are not enough of these. The 
problem of the hired hand is now more acute 
than it ever has been before. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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Where Is the Tax Money Coming From? 


Ways and Means Committees of Iowa-Assembly Consider Income Tax Measure 


Bureau, the Iowa Farmers’ Union and 

the lowa Grange appeared at the joint 
hearing of the ways and means committees of 
both houses of the Iowa assembly last week, to 
urge careful consideration of the state income 
tax measure, The farm representatives pointed 
out that the state was facing an increase in 
expenses, that farmers were already over-taxed 
in proportion to other, groups, and that an in- 
crease in the state levy on general property 
would inerease that disproportionate burden. 
They asked for a consideration of other means 
of raising the funds needed, and particularly 
tor a consideration of the merits of a state in- 
come tax. 

“Of course, I’m ag’in it,’’ declared Senator 
W. S. Baird, Pottawattamie. chairman of the 
senate ways and means committee, as he opened 
the joint hearing, ‘‘If I had my way, I’d kill 
it. But we'll let him convince us if he can. I 
don't think he ean.’’ 


Be “Sareon, the lowe F of the Iowa Farm 


Senator Patterson Outlines Measure 


With this introduction, Senator George W. 
Patterson, of Kossuth, gave a brief outline of 
his measure, which is modeled on the federal 
income tax law. It is designed to replace the 
largely ineffective tax on moneys and credits, 
to reduce the state Jevy on general property, 
and to help reduce local school taxes. Receipts 
are to be divided equally between the general 
fnnd and a special school fund to be distributed 
to school districts on the basis of the number 
of pupils attending. Exemptions of $1,500 for 
individuals and of $3,500 for married couples, 
with $400 additional for each dependent, are 
provided. Two per cent is to be charged on the 
first $1,000 over exemptions, three per cent on 
the second $1,000, four per cent on the third 
$1,000, and five per cent on the fourth $1,000. 
On all net incomes that amount to more than 
$4.000, after exemptions are taken out, a tax 
of six per cent is provided. On this basis, a 
man and wife with two minor ehildrey, with a 


Healthy Child Is the One That Learns 


See That the Children Start to School W: ithout Physical Handicap 


HE national president of the parent-teach- 

ers’ association, vacationing several years 

ago,.on a western ranch, happened to 
witness the spring round-up of the calves, pre- 
liminary to sending them out on summer range 
with their mothers. 

As she saw the ailing or weak ones weeded 
out for special care, lest they die when turned 
out with the herd, she asked herself the same 
question that sensitive people have asked them- 
selves rather often in recent years, since animal 
husbandry has been developed to so high a 
plane. 

‘Tf stock raisers think it worth while to go 
to all this trouble with cattle. why wouldn't 
the same care be worth while for human off- 
spring?’ 

She asked herself and she asked the parent- 
teachers’ association, and you can guess what 
the answer was. For the next spring, the P. 
T. A. started its own round-up of that two- 
egeed animal which, while highly sentimental- 
ized, has so often lagged behind the four-footed 
animals in receiving really intelligent eare. I 
refer to the ehild. 

Only the little ones, who would be going to 
school next fall for the first time, were counted 
in. For one had to start somewhere in so new 
and big a program, and it was considered by 
the P. T. A. officials that if each vear the be- 
ginning children were made physically fit be- 
fore entering school, and kept that way, eventu- 
ally all would be. 

So each local association was asked to take a 
census of the children of the district who would 


family income of $5,000, would pay $14 tax. 
Corporations would pay a flat tax of three per 
cent on net income. In all cases, the usual de- 
ductions are allowed, and there is ineluded an 
additional item which permits deduction of 
part of other taxes paid. 

Patterson was followed by J. H. Jones, of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau; Ralph W. Smith, of 
the Iowa Grange, and C. R. Fisher, of the lowa 
Farmers’ Union. Each told of the need for re- 
ducing the burden on the farmer and of the 
insistence of their organizations that the legis- 
lature consider the matter seriously. 

Hf. A. Wallace, called as a witness on the bill, 
told how the moneys and credits tax was large- 
lv ineffective and how the income tax might 
vet at this source of revenue in a more effective 
way. He pointed out that 950,000 people on the 
farms were paying $5 per capita into the state 
treasury on the general. property tax, and 
1,500,000 city people were paying $1.50 per 
capita. Other Iowa state taxes, he declared, 
were distributed justly; he made a brief sur- 
vey of the total revenue to prove the point. To 
manufacturers, he suggested that the federal 
corporation tax might well be cut in order to 
balance the three per cent state tax outlined in 
the bill. He presented a survey made by the 
Department of Commerce which showed that 
few states collect as heavy a per capita tax on 
property for state purposes as does Iowa. 


Senator Revives to Ask Question 


No questions were asked while Mr. Wallace 
was on the stand. Ten minutes later, however, 
a senator who had apparently been dozing, re- 
vived to ask why anybody claimed the farmers 
paid the lion’s share of state taxes. Senator 
Patterson restated the proposition and went on 
to quote the National Industrial Conference 
Board to show that the average Iowa farm in- 
come was one-third that of the average Iowa 
town and city income. 

Representative O. J. Reimers, of Lyon, told 
how the tax commission appointed some years 


By Gladys. Denny Shultz 


enter school the next fall, and then to arrange 
so that each would have a complete physical 
examination, If defects were discovered, it was 
hoped that these could be remedied so far as 
possible by the time the child began school. 

This is a much bigger job than it appears 
stated thus, and the first round-up in 1925 
eaught a rather discouraging number of the 
little fellows. But each year has reached more 
and more, besides convineing of the value of 
the plan. 


Definite Insight as to Health Average 


In this series, it has becomé trite to say that 
Towa was one of the first states to adopt a 
forward-looking plan, for Iowa has been a pio- 
neer in every health movement we have so far 
discussed. With no apologies, however, for 
boring my readers, I again impart the news 
that Towa has been one of the leaders in the 
P. T. A. round-up. The results have well re- 
paid the trouble, and we are extremely fortu- 
nate to have them as a basis for a discussion of 
the health of school children, since they give us 
definite insight into the health of the average 
Iowa school child, and a very good idea of the 
extent to which we may hope to improve it. 

In the 1928 round-up, forty-one Iowa local 
associations participated, with a total of 1,231 
children who were both examined thoroly in 
the spring and checked over again in the fall. 
(Those who had the spring examination with- 
out the fall check-up are not included in our 
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tax system, including a state income tax. |); . 
that subsequent sessions were too busy with 
road bills to give attention to taxes. ‘* The tay 
system in Iowa is the same as when we came ¢ 
into the Union,’’ he declared, and urged that it 






a start at revision be made. He insisted that 
he saw no reason why ‘“‘industries and utilities 
that are making money by the blessing of God 
and the franchises granted them by the public” 
shouldn’t contribute accordingly to the ex. 
penses of the state, 

George Netsger, of Clear Lake, told of a 
northern Iowa company making an annual 
profit of $1,400,000, and with an assessed valu. 
ation of less than a million. From an experi- 
ence of eight years in the federal income tax 
service, he declared there were many individu- 
als and firms whose assessed property valua- 
tion was small, but whose incomes were large. 
while the assessed property valuation of many 





















































farms was high and the incomes small or non- f 
existent. h 
Legislature’s Job to Equalize Taxes n 
Senator T. E. Moen, of Lyon, said: ‘‘It’s our t! 
job in this legislature to see that taxes are | a 
ied equitably. We are all agreed that the farm. J” 
er pays more than his share. We are all agreed tl 
that we are facing an increased state expense 
bill this year. How are we going to meet it b 
without adding to the injustice farming now : 
suffers ?’’ , 
Senator Wilson, of Page, proved Senator ” 
Moen’s first statement too optimistic by deny- J P 
ing that the farmer was paying more than his “A 
share, and by insisting that a reduction § © 
in the state levy would do the farmer no real ‘s 
sood. To the bewilderment of his hearers, he 6 
added, a few minutes later, that the income tax ~ 
would help the farmer so much that he would oa 
be an unduly favored tax-payer. ™ 
In response to the challenge, ‘‘Do you wan e 
to drive industries out of the state?’’ Senator § 4, 
Patterson declared: (Concluded on page 2% = 
th 
ri 
to 
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present study, tho there were many of these.) & fe 
Of these, 17.5 per cent were in perfect phy- § fo 
sical eondition. That is a figure to ponder over. @ th 
parents, in this healthiest section of the coun- @ w: 
try. Eight hundred and two children were @ m. 
found to have among them 2,086 defects. sé 
But the next figure is one to make us happy, § a! 
for the fall check-up revealed that 47.5 per J of 
cent of the same group of children were tree @ W 
from defects, remedial steps having been taken @ su 
during the summer. : at 
Now, figures, perhaps because they do not 
have the charming talent of prevarication, seem 
somehow powerless to stir our imaginations. 
But we have better proof than figures of the @ la 
value of the round-up. ar 
‘“Ames has been the first city in the United @ he 
States each year to register 100 per cent,” says a 
Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, president of the [fowa @ gr 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. ‘‘They were 100 # °°: 
per cent in the first one, and a careful check 
was kept to see what difference, if any. the @ fe 
campaign had made with school work. The pl 
teachers reported that the children enterin¢ @ we 
first grade, following the first round-up. had § tw 
better mental status, were more alert, mor? @ an 
capable of grasping the work given them. and f 
had fewer absences for illness than ever before @ he 
in the history of the first grade at Ames. This@ di. 
record has continued. be 
‘“In the fall of 1926, a survey was made of & st: 
round-up children as first-graders. In all first 
grades in the city there were only eleven cou th 
plete failures. Of these, eight had adenoids or mi 






diseased tonsils, one (Concluded on page +0) 
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An Experimental Farm in Old Virginia 


In a Land Without Experiment Stations, Washington Made His Own at Mt. Vernon 


bandman is the most delectable. It is 

honorable, it is amusing, and, with judi- 
cious management, it is profitable. To see 
plants rise from the earth and flourish by the 
superior skill and beauty of the laborer fills 
a contemplative mind with 
ideas Which are more easy 
to be cortceived than ex- 


‘T THINK, with you, that the life of a hus- 


pressed.”’ 
The words are George 
Washington’s, and they 


were written to Arthur 
Young, the English scien- 
tific farmer of his day. 

Washington, the coun- 
try gentleman, liberal to 
a fault when dispensing 
hospitality, was an ex- 
treme advocate of the con- 
servation of wood and soil. ‘‘In indulging these 
feelings,’’ he said further, ‘‘I am led to reflect 
how much more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improvements on 
the earth, than all the vain glory which can be 
acquired by ravaging it, by the most uninter- 
rupted career of conquests. ’’ 

Washington urged his secretary to see that 
the wood fenees were replaced with growing 
hedges, so that the timber might be preserved, 
and he fed the soil year after year in an effort 
to keep it up to its best fertility, quite in agree- 
ment with the best farming traditions of the 
present day. In his last years at Mount Ver- 
non, he made an elaborate working chart, cov- 
ering a system for the rotation of crops, in 
which he showed a belief in the value of leg- 
umes for the purpose of renewing the soil, that 
was as intense as that of Ex-Governor Lowden, 
of our own time. In 1798, he had a field of 
alfalfa, then a foreign legume the meaning of 
whose Arabie name is ‘‘the best erop,’’ but the 
soil was not suited to plants needing an abun- 
dance of lime. He used spelt, a kind of wheat, 
grasses, trefoil, hops, rye and clover, most of 
them practically unknown to the southern ag- 
riculturists of that time, in an effort to restore 
to the soil some of the elements that had been 
leached from it by a long series of tobacco 
crops. He mixed composts of marl, sand, ma- 
nure, mold from the ‘‘gulleys on the hillside,’’ 
clay. and ‘‘mud taken out of the ereek.’’ He 
used plaster of paris and powdered stone for 
fertilizers, and planted Guinea grass and peas 
for the same purpose. He made inquiries about 
the efficacy of the ‘‘hippopotamus,’’ a Dela- 
ware river horse power dredge, for lifting Poto- 





mac muck out upon his impoverished soil. This 
seems to have been impracticable, but he was 
always enthusiastie on the subject of the use 


of mud as a fertilizer, so much so that Noah 
Webster, who visited him at the time of some 


such experiment, said that the standing toast 
at Mount Vernon was, ‘‘Sueeess to the mud.’’ 


Counted Number of Seeds in a Pound 
Washington thought it economical to plant 


large potatoes instead of small ones, and, in 
an effort to get just the right stand of grain, 
he laboriously eounted the number of seeds in 


a pound. In red clover he eounted 71,000 
grains; in timothy, he found 298,000, and in 
“New River Grass’’ 844,800. 

In the year in which he helped to frame the 
federal constitution, he eut up the Dogue Run 
place into experimental squares. Number one 
Was sown with a bushel of Poland oats, number 
two with a bushel of oats from Georgetown, in 
an effort to determine which of the fwo kinds 
was best for that locality, whether a light or a 
heavy planting was preferable, and to note the 
difference in yield between ground that had 
been manured and ground left in its virgin 
State. 

Washington believed that we have a duty to 
the future, and, in order*that information 
might be collected and passed on for the im- 


By Mrs. Lewis Worthington Smith 


provement of American agriculture, he recom- 
mended the establishment of a board of agri- 
culture to encourage experiment. At a time 
when, as Jefferson said, we ‘‘can buy an acre 
of land cheaper than we can manure an old 
one,’’ it was almost impossible for the southern 
gentlemen to break away from the soil-deplet- 
ing farming system or understand the need of 
conservation. Congress made no effort toward 
establishing such a board. Washington stood 
almost alone in his desire to experiment with 
and advance farming conditions in America. 
He was in constant communication with Arthur 
Young and Sir John Sinclair, English agrieul- 
turists, whose inquiries he was able to answer 
the more intelligently because of the informa- 
tion that he obtained in response to circular 
letters sent out to the most progressive farmers 
in different Virginia communities. For this 
interest in and service to the cause of a better 
husbandry, he was elected to a foreign honor- 
ary membership in the English Board of Agri- 
eulture, in 1791. 

In 1797, Washington made inquiries for an 
improved bull calf. Four years before this, he 
had complained to his overseer that, ‘‘It is 
hoped and will be expected that more efficient 
measures will be pursued to make butter an- 
other year; for it is almost beyond belief that 
from 101 cows actually reported ‘on a late enu- 
meration of the cattle, that I am obliged to buy 
butter forthe use of my family.’’ He became 
interested in better feeding methods, experi- 
menting with potatoes, corn and a mixture of 
both, in his effort to find the best and least 








expensive ‘‘mode of stall feeding beef for mar- 
ket, or for my own use.’’ When fattening pigs, 
he had them kept in a closed pen with a plank 
floor and running water. 

As a horticulturist, Washington ‘‘wed’’ his 
own trees, grafted cherries, Magnum Bonum 
plums, planted Mediterranean Pame nuts, set 
out Madeira grape cuttings and grafted quinces 
on pear and apple stock. Fearful at one time 
lest his fields should become so unproductive 
that ‘‘the crops will not defray the expense of 
the culture of them,’’ Washington looked about 
for a new manager, a man who, as he stipu- 
lated, should be, ‘‘ Above all, Midas-like, one 
who can convert everything he touches into ma- 


nure, as the first transmutation toward gold; 
in a word, one who ean bring worn-out and gul- 
lied lands into good tilth in the shortest time.”’ 
He experimented with deep-soil. plowing, run- 
ning twice in the same furrow, drilled in wheat 
instead of broadcasting 
it; and turned under 
many fields of buckwheat 
for manure. He tried the 
planting of corn in rows 
ten feet apart, with pota- 
toes, carrots, or pease in 
between. 

Washington records his 
use of marl: ‘‘On six- 
teen square rod of ground 
in my lower pasture, I 
put 140 bushels of what 
we call marle vis on 4 of 
these NoWt-corner were 





‘placed fifty bushels—on 4 


others SoWt corner 30 bushels—on 4 others 
SoEt. corner 40 bushels—-and on the remain- 
ing 4 20 bushels. This marle was spread on 
the rods in these proportions—to try whether 
what we have denominated to be marle possess 
any virtue as manure—and secondly—if it 
does, the quantity proper for an acre.”’ 

Washington kept separate accounts of each 
farm, and of many departments. The results 
were tabulated at the end of the year so that he 
knew exactly the state of his affairs. His seere- 
tary, Shaw, told a visitor that the ‘‘books were 
as regular as any merchant whatever.’’. Mis- 
takes were frequent. In 1788, he set down. ‘‘the 
total loss of my crop last year .. . with neces- 
sary demands for cash . .. have caused me 
much perplexity and given me more uneasi- 
ness than I ever experienced before for want 
of money.”’ 


Always Wide Awake to New Ventures 


Drouth was out of his jurisdiction, but this 
forward-looking farmer did not make the same 
mistakes consecutively in matters pertaining to 
soil-feeding, harvesting, and cultivating. He 
was no standpatter in farming or in polities. 
His discouragements were many, but he was 
always wide awake to new ventures, new and 
improved tools for carrying on. The best farm 
treatises, the latest methods in farm manage- 
ment, and the most advanced farm implements 
procurable were obtained from London as fre- 
quently as they became available. He bought 
threshing machines, a Dutch fan, corn and 
wheat drills, a machine for gathering seed and 
a rake for wheat, and an improved Rothran 
plow, as well as a machine for pulling stumps. 
At a time when his fellow countrymen were 
dropping corn by hand and planting seed whose 
fertility they did not question, Washington was 
testing the germination of what he planted and 
was making such improvements in_and addi- 
tions to the plows then in use as to constitute 
the practical invention of a new machine. In 
1760, he wrote, ‘‘Fitted a two eyed Plow in- 
stead of a Duck Bill Plow.’’ After a trial, he 
considered it, upon the whole, a failure. Later, 
he ‘‘spent the great part of the day in making 
a new plow of my own Invention,’’ which he 
tried and ‘‘found answered very well.’’ 

Washington had still greater suecess with his 


barrel plow, an instrument fhat Paul Leland ° 


Haworth says we should today eall a drill. The 
barrel, or cylinder, was mounted upon a 
wheeled plow in such a way that it was caused 
to revolve when the plow moved. Thru the 
holes that had been cut or burned in it, the 
seeds dropped into tubes that ran to the ground. 
By increasing and decreasing the speed, the 
grain could be planted thick or thin, as the 
planter wished. It seems to have met with not 
a little suecess after perforated tins had been 
substituted for leather straps, which expanded 
in wet weather. In 1786, the inventor wrote, 
‘‘Having fixed a Roller to the tale of my drill 
plow, & a brush be- (Concluded on page 32) 
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V — we had seen and 
heard wasn’t enough 
to hang the man or 

even jug him, but it set us to 

thinking that maybe Kirby 
wasn't solid gold even if he 
was an eyeful. Bill was al- 
ways looking for something 
to exercise detectiveness on, 
and he hooked that idea with great gusto. 

In less than no time, the Sherlock part of him 

was hitting on all six, and I had sworn to keep 

my lip buttoned and work hard, tho what I 

was to work on, neither of us knew. Bill didn’t 

know any more about Kirby than I did, but he 
imagined him to be everything from a hen thief 
to the king of China. It was by making believe 
that way that Bill got such a kick out of every- 
thing. With this case on his mind, he went 
around feeling mysterious as Monte Cristo and 

a cat couldn’t sneeze on the back fence that he 

didn't think it was a clue to something or other. 
His ideas got to-clicking so fast that he even 

suspected Mr. Gale of buying bootleg booze the 


next day. The Browns were away visiting for . 


a couple of days, and Bill and I were down 
there doing the chores, when Gilly 


The Parson’s Ring 


A New Adventure of Speck and Bill 


By Merritt P. Allen 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” ‘‘The Spirit of Spencer Spudd,” ete, 


lar would catch afire. ‘‘I hope it won't be nec- 
essary,’’ he said, and began talking about other 
things. 

The very next day, things began to pop. First 
erack out of the box, Mel Tobin’s wife went 
into Marsh’s store to buy a yeast cake, and, be- 
lieve me, she got her money’s worth, for she 
was the first to see Josie’s engagement ring and 
hear that Josie was going to be a Mrs. Minister 
as soon as Mr. Gale got thru college next year. 
Naturally, Mrs. Tobin spread that all over 
town, as she would slap frosting on a cake, 
until within an hour the whole place was cov- 
ered an inch thick witly it. 

While the village was lapping that up, some- 
thing else happened. A stranger stepped into 
the store to buy some tobacco, and while Josie 


—— 


Martin flipped over the la. 
pel of his coat and showed a 
silver badge, ‘‘That’s how,” 
he said. *‘I am an officer,’’ 

‘*And what of that?’’ 

‘*T have been tracing that 
ring and other pieces of jew. 
elry since they were stolen.”’ 

‘*Stolen!’’ Mr. Gale smileg 
good-naturedly. ‘‘You are on the wrong track, 
my friend. That ring came from the store yes. 
terday.”’ 

Martin was polite, but as firm as a cast-iron 
bulldog with his fail frozen in a frog pond. 
‘‘That ring was stolen exactly eleven days 
ago,”’ he said. ‘‘It was an individual design, 
and the firm had no other like it.’’ 

_ “So -they told me when I selected it,’’ said 
Mr. Gale. 

‘When was that?’ 

‘‘ About two weeks ago.’” 

‘*Explain that, please.’’ 

*‘At that time,’’ and the parson must have 
blushed till he sizzled, ‘‘at that time I was not 
sure that I would have use for a ring. But’! 
selected it with the understanding that it was 

to be reserved for me for two weeks, 





Cabbins rattled up in his old truck 


Night before last, it became quite 





and stopped to talk with the min- 
ister, who was just going down the 
front steps. 

We were out in the barn but we 
could hear Gilly squeak, ‘‘l’m jest 
p’intin’ towards the city. Any er- 
rand I can do for you, Mr. Breeze? 

I ain’t forgot what you did for me, 
and if I can do anything for you, 
jest speak up.”’ 

Mr. Gale hesitated, looked up and 
down the street in sort of a guilty 
way, and even from where we were 
we could see him blush. Then he 
stepped up to the truck and began 
talking in a low voice, glancing 
around now and then as tho he ex- 
pected to be jugged. 

Gilly’s fat, round head began to 
bob. ‘‘Sure I will,’’ he piped. ‘‘No * 
trouble at all, Mr. Wind. Yep, I 
know the place. I won't say 
a word to nobody, not a word. And 
I'll be back here with it by two 
o'clock. 

He started the truck, so Mr. Gale 
was obliged to speak louder when he 
said: ‘‘If I am not here when you <= 
come, please step upstairs and leave 
it in my room. The Browns are 
away today, but the side door is un- 
locked.”’ 

‘Sure I will. Sure thing.”’ 
Gilly bobbed away out of sight. 

Bill was sure it was a bootlegging 
deal, and that Mr. Gale was not a 
minister but a prince of the under- 
world. I told him that that kind of 
a prince would be too smart to trust 


And 





Saks 
Ys 


certain that I would need it’’—an- 
other sizzle, ‘‘so yesterday I had it 
bronght from the city by a friend, 
It was the quickest way to get it, 
and I—I was in a hurry.”’ 

‘‘What is the friend’s name?” 
asked the cast-iron bulldog. 

‘*Gilly Cabbins.”’ 

‘Wait a minute.”’ 

Martin went downstairs and tele- 
phoned Wright Melton, then went 
back up again. ‘‘No such person 
called at the store yesterday, nor has 
anyone ever called there as your rep- 
resentative. How do you explain 
that?’’ 

‘‘T can’t explain it,’’? Mr. Gale 
said. ‘‘But Gilly can.’’ 


CO DOWN they went, hot-foot. to 
Gilly’s little house at the edge of 
the village. Gilly was as sober as a 
church steeple, and he swore by all 
that was holy that he clean forgot all 
about the minister’s errand when he 
was in the city. 
we ‘“‘Then where did you get the 
ring ?’’ Mr. Gale asked, beginning to 
take it seriously. 

‘*T didn’t git no ring.’’ 

‘*But you brought home the very 
ring I ordered and left it in my 
room, as I asked you to do.’’ 

““No, sir.’’ It was easy to imagine 
how Gilly wiped his pink face. ‘‘! 
never did no such thing. No, sir. I 
never thought of the damn—bheg 
your pardon, Mr. Breeze—I never 
Ye'eae thought of it till this mornin’, Never 




















thought of it whilst I was in the 





Gilly with anything when he was go- 
ing to the city, but that a young 
minister might have faith enough in 
human nature to try it once. Sure 
enough, when Gilly pulled in about five o’clock, 
he was lit up like a Christmas tree, and driving 
about four miles an hour, as he always had 
sense enough to do at such times. 


\ R. GALE was over at our house to supper 
“"* that night, and after Cash came up from 
down street and told about Gilly, Bill asked, 
sort of careless, ‘‘Want me to go over to the 
deacon’s and see if he left anything for you, 
Mr. Gale?’ 

The parson blushed like a tail-light. ‘‘I will 
have time to go myself before supper. Thank 
you just as much.’’ And he beat it. 

He came back laughing, but red from the top 
of his head out of sight down his collar. ‘*‘ Poor 
Gilly certainly is mixed up.’’ he said. ‘‘He got 
the article I asked for, but has lost the box and 
paper and string. Never mind, the—the article 
itself is safe.”’ 

‘*Guess you won’t trust him again,’’? Cash 
said. 

Mr. Gale got so red that I was afraid his col- 


Mr. Gale stepped up to the truck, glancing around flow and then as if he 


expected to be jugged. 


waited on him, he asked her where she got her 
ring. She wasn’t ashamed to say who had come 
across with it. The stranger thanked her, and 
a while later he called on Mr. Gale. who was 
upstairs in his room. Of course, I wasn’t there, 
but I have heard all about it so many times 
that I can set it down as it took place. 

‘*My name is Martin,’’ the man said. ‘‘I pre- 
sume you are Mr. Gale.”’ 

‘“‘T am.’’ The minister shook hands with 
him. ‘‘Please sit down.”’ 

Martin did, and said, ‘‘I understand -that 
you have recently become engaged to a young 
lady.”’ 

Probably the minister put on that tail-light 
complexion when he admitted that he had. 

‘*Having seen the lady, I congratulate you,’’ 
Martin went on, smooth as sweet cream. ‘‘ And 
I want to ask where you got the ring.”’ 

Mr. Gale was puzzled honestly enough, but 
he told him. ‘‘From Wright & Melton, in Buf- 
lington. There is no secret about it, but how 


can it be any of your affair?’’ 


city—not once. No, sir.’’ 

‘“Think hard. You know you were 
befuddled yesterday, Gilly.’’ 

‘‘Mebbe I was. I met a feller, and he says 
to me ‘ 

**Yes, yes. But try to think. Where did you 
find the ring?’’ 

‘“‘T didn’t find no ring, I tell you,’’ Gilly 
squeaked. And he stuck to it, tho Mr. Gale and 
Martin ecross-questioned him until he didnt 
know whether he was afoot or horseback. 

No one doubted him, because by what he said 
and what the people telephoned from the store, 
it was as plain as the tail on a eat that he had 
had nothing to do with the ring the day before. 
In fact, it had been pinched along with consid- 
erable other jewelry, from the store, eleven days 
before. Martin had been working on the ca~, 
and in ways that he didn’t tell, he had smelled 
a rat in our town. It seemed more like a story 
than the truth that he could stumble on the 
ring that way, but he had, and now, to save 
himself from Johnny-be-darned, the minister 
couldn’t give an explanation that would hold 
water. No matter if Mr. Gale was a parson, and 
if people did swear he (Concluded on page 3+) 
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_ eight years ago, two cattle 
4 


feeders near State Center, Mar- | 


shall county, Iowa, installed roughage 
mills to chop corn fodder for their 
livestock. These two mills were prob- 
ably the first of their kind in that 
community. Today, practically every- 


hody near State Center feeds chopped 
roughage; in fact, roughage mills are 
about as common there as plows or 
pinders or any other standard unit of 


farm equipment. There are at least 
seventy-five mills in the vicinity, mest 
of them in two townships. The im- 
plement dealer at State Center says 


ne can drive for thirty miles over the 
neighboring country roads and, on ev- 
ery one of the fine farmsteads along 


the way, find either a roughage mill or | 


recut feed. 

In a cattle feeding center such as 
this one in Marshall county, there is 
always a need for large amounts of 


roughage feeds, and often a shortage. | 


The feeders who own roughage mills 
say they have quit worrying about the 
hay crop. They seed clover and al- 
falfa, to be sure, but if the weather 
is against them and they fail to get a 
stand or the crop is poor, their, recut 


feed can be used either as a substitute | 


for hay or it can be fed along with 
hay and silage. They have several 
reasons for feeding it in the chopped 
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Supplementing Hay Crop 
Roughage Mills for Chopping Corn Fodder Help Feeders 


By BERT S. GITTINS 


| it to start western steers. Cattle just 
off the range may refuse to eat ear or 
| shelled corn but they will always eat 
chopped fodder which contains corn. 
Western feeders can be started quick- 
er and more evenly wtih the chopped 
feed without danger of their getting 
enough corn to hurt them. Some farm- 
ers in the neighborhood think they are 
justified in owning a roughage mill 
for this reason alone. 
Wilbert Nolta, whose 
mentioned above, starts 


name was 
his feeders 


out on chopped fodder with a little lin-- 


seed meal and salt added. After three 
, or four days, he starts adding ear corn 

to the fodder as it goes thru the rough- 

age mill and keeps on increasing the 

amount of corn until the steers are on 
| full feed at the end of about twenty 
| days. With a ration of this kind, he 
figures on a gain of three pounds per 
steer daily. He generally finishes up 
the feeding period with clover hay. 

Those who have trouble getting fod- 
| der out of the shock when the bundles 
are frozen down may be interested in 
the way it is done on the Nolta farm. 
The shocks are al! built with a wooden 
| horse in the fall, and when the time 
comes to load them, a log chain can 
be thrown thru the opening left in the 
center. When this chain is hooked 





around one-half the shock, a team can 





——— 














Running corn fodder thru a roughage 


form in preference to fodder in the 
bundle. 

Probably the greatest advantage 
they find in chopping the fodder is 
that cattle will clean up all of it and 
nothing will be wasted. 
chopped feed goes into the bunks, cat- 
tle eat the ears, leaves and stalks, all 
in the same mouthful. Nothing is left 
to be scooped out of the bunks, no 
cobs. no pieces of stalks. Feeders 
around State Center are firmly con- 
Vinced that a given quantity of fodder 
will go twice as far if it is run thru 
a roughage mill and most of them say 
it will go three times as far. 


More Cattle Are Kept 


Feeding chopped roughage enables 
most farmers to keep more livestock. 
W. C. Hilleman, who keeps twenty 
head of Shorthorn breeding cows and 
who has about ninety head of cattle 
in all, says he would be unable to 
handle half as many livestock without 
his roughage mill and his silo. “I nev- 
er have enough hay,” he said, “so I 
cut from five to eight acres of fodder 
for winter feed and save my hay un- 
til spring.” Another feeder near by, 
Wilbert Nolta, finishes from six to 
ten carloads of western steers each 
year on 100 acres of land and solves 
the roughage problem by cutting twen- 
ty or twenty-five acres of fodder and 
Tuning it thru his roughage mill as 
he needs it for feed. 

Another reason for the exceptional 


Popularity of chopped roughage around 
State Center is the advantage of using | about twenty-five minutes. 


mill on a Marshall county, Iowa, farm. 


When the | 


| weather. 





be hitched on and that half pulled out- 
ward. The same thing can then be 
done to the half which remains stand- 
ing. By taking only half of the shock 
at a time, the chain slips downward 
and shears off the butts of the bundles 
near the ground. 

One of the feeders who mixes 
chopped fodder with silage is W. C. 
Hilleman. He is a strong silo man 
and wouldn’t feed cattle without sil- 
age, but he also considers his rough- 
age mill essential in his feeding opera- 
tions. The only objection he has to 
the roughage mill is the necessity of 
hauling in the fodder during cold 
He prefers the dry feed to 
silage in cold weather, because it does 
not chill his cattle as much as silage. 


Dairymen Favor Chopped Roughage 


Some of the dairymen around State 
Center are also “sold” on this rough- 
age chopping proposition. Max Nauke 
is one of them. For hfs fifteen cows 


| and ten head of young stuff, he mixes 


such feeds as ear corn, barley and lin- 
seed meal with the roughage as it 
goes thru the feed mill. He figures 
that three bundles of fodder make a 
bushel of roughage and that there are 
about twelve ears of corn to the bun- 
dle. Mr. Nauke, like many of his 
neighbors, feeds silage as well as dry 
roughage. 

The general practice is to run 
enough fodder thru the roughage mill 
at one time to make a large wagon 
load of chopped feed, a job which takes 
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Get this Much More Corn 
from Every Acre You Plant 





Two years ago, N: J. Wilson of Sac 
County, Iowa, first treated his seed 
corn before planting. At harvest 
time, each acre of treated seed out- 
yielded the untreated by enough ears 
to make a pile of corn as big as above, 
which was drawn from an actual pho- 
tograph taken on his farm at the time. 
Mr. Wilson’s increase was 7.7 bushels 
an acre. 


The experience of this one man is 
typical of the experience of thousands 
of farmers who have tried Bayer Dust 
under actual field conditions. 


BAYER DUST is a proved way to 
increase corn yields. It has been 
proved in the laboratory and in care- 
ful tests by scientists. It has been 
proved in the field by practical corn 
growers throughout the corn belt. 


Five years of practical use have 
demonstrated its value. Remarkable 
results have been secured by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, State Agricultural colleges, and 
seed growers. 


Out of 180 returns from question- 
naires sent out by three leading farm 
journals, 160 men were enthusiastic 
about the way BAYER DUST in- 
creased their yield and improved the 
quality of their corn. 8 men were 
undecided and only 12 out of the en- 
tire 180 did not think it had helped 
their corn. 

BAYER DUST prevents seedling 
blight and root rots that literally steal 


the results of your hard work in hot 
fields. It protects the seed from many 
diseases both on the seed and in the 
soil. 


It thus assures germination and 
sturdy growth never before possible 
from average seed.and benefits best 
quality nearly disease-free seed by 
protecting it from the attacks of soil 
infesting organisms. 


Prevents Seed from ROTTING 
in the Ground 


BAYER DUST will keep your seed 
from rotting in the ground—even if 
the soil is cold and wet after planting 
time. It thus permits earlier planting 
and generally protects you against re- 
planting losses in spite of weather 
conditions. It usually helps the corn 
off to a good start, often promotes 
quick maturity, an increased yield and 
greater profits. 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 


You can use BAYER DUST at a cost 
of less than 5 cents an acre. No spe- 
cial equipment is required, and no tire- 
some or lengthy pfocedure is involved. 
Simply use as a dust treatment. Two 
bushels of seed can be treated in less 
than 3 minutes. 


v 


Get your supply of BAYER DUST 
today. Ask your dealer too for free 
pamphlets on other Bayer-Semesan 
seed disinfectants* for small grains, 
potatoes, vegetables and flowers. 


One pound treats six bushels of seed corn 





BAYER DUST“? 





Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York City 








The ideal ma- 
chine for proper 
/ cultivation, quack 
grass digging etc. “A 
KOVAR should be on 
every Farm.” A type 
for every purpose. A size for every 
power, in skid or wheel mounted styles. 
There’s a good KOVAR dealer in 
every locality. 


Write for literature 
JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 














tonna, Minn. 
‘There’s but one genuine digger 
—Kovar Builds it.’ 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














Trouble-free, 
life-time service 
from Portable’s ALL STEEL 









CHAINLESS INSIDE TE 
BUCKET ELEVATORS. R 
Fast; one-half the moving FACTS 


parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above floor line. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


103 Mctun St., Biocomington, i. 











110 Voilt—complete plant 


LIGHTS 
ANYWHERE 





Household Electrical Appliances. 
Install it yourself. Write for circular. 


P15 eyeuren avo, 924950 
Minnesota. 
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The | 


Farmer’s 
Advantage 


HERE is one security at least 

in which the farmer can invest 

his surplus funds or savings 
and not have to devote time to 
studying the business. That security 
isa 


Federal Land 
Bank Bond 


The farmer is already familiar with the 
twelve cooperative Federal Land Banks, 
and more than 400,000 farmers are mem- 
bers of local National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions and own stock in them. Investment 
by the farmers and the general public in 
these bonds has made it possible for these 
twelve Banks to make long-term loans 
amounting to more than a billion and a 
half dollars in the last twelve years. Thus 
the savings of thousands of i investors, large 
and small, are put to work in this funda- 
mental industry. 


The capital, legal reserve and undivided 
profits of these Banks are in excess of 
$80,000,000. Each bond is exempt from 
Federal, State, municipal and local taxa- 
tion. Interest received from it is free from 
all income and other taxes. Interest on 
Federal Land Bank Bonds is paid twice | 
yearly. 


These bonds can be turned into cash upon 
short notice. Or they may be used as se- 
curity for a loan at a Bank. 


Your choice of coupon or registered bond. 
Convenient denominations: $40, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Delivered 
by registered mail; all 
correspondence confi- 
dential. Price and cur- 
rent rate will be gladly 
quoted on request. 





Federal Land Banks 


are located at 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. , 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Write to nearest 
Federal Land Bank 
for Circular No. 16 









THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


| 
| 
| 


find what they need in the 
classified section. 


‘Turn To It! 











A Wonderful New 






: mperrtin the: soiltoa 
—_— lepth, the outer ends of 5% 
just as deep as $ 
inner ends, whether in stubble or IF 
etalk fields, hard tram 
lots or tough sod. Rear gangs do 
juet as much work as front ones. 
Transport Wheels alwayson and } . 
always ready for os across |) 
concrete roads, e always 
regulate depth 5» oath in nthe eld. 
RigiDise cuts and turns soil just —— 
as well when penetrating one in. 
as when penetrating four inches . eects say. 
—makes fect the most ‘vale- 
oughly pulverizing, packing and able Imple- 
leveling the soil, pent rod 
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Write on FREE Disc Catalog today 
grow IN_ LYNCH SCOTT CO. 
1728 Main Street, Monmouth, tll. 
































FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 4 


Beginning With the Kitchen 


, greed I stop to count the number of 
hours that a woman spends in a 
kitchen, I wonder that so little thought 
and care are spent on the original 
kitchen plan. Instead of marking off 
a rectangle 9x12, leaving space for a 
couple of windows, two doors, and a 
sink, and calling it a kitchen, why not 
begin with the inside of the kitchen 
and build around that plan? 

All kitchen operations divide them- 
selves into one of three or four groups. 
Every day the routine is the same. 
We prepare the meal, serve it, clear 
away the food and wash the dishes. 
Kitchens and food are inseparable. 

Of course, there are other tasks in 
farm homes that must be taken care 
of in the kitchen. If you can, how- 
ever, eliminate as many of these tasks 
from your kitchen as it is possible, be- 
cause the larger 


big red barn in their stead. Anticipate 
the farm building plan. It’s a joy to 
have a view of the lots and the fields 
where the men are working (if the lots 
are uncluttered), or a view of a wind- 
ing road, a hill or an orchard. 

The kitchen plan on this page has 
been planned to take care of the ordi- 
nary daily tasks. Possibly you would 
arrange it differently. Possibly you 
have a kitchen that can be remodeled 
or rearranged according to this plan. 

The kitchen, as planned, opens out 
into an entry. The doorway to the cel- 
lar stairs is located in this entry. The 
dining room door is between the cup- 
board and the movable table. A liv- 
ing room door is at the opposite end 
of the kitchen. Plan passageways that 
do not cross. 

Food for 


preparation is brought 


ing equipment. Salads may he fixed 
at the sink, then placed on the tabje 
and pushed across to the refrig¢ rator 
Desserts may be set out on this tz be 
near the dining room door. On every 
day occasions the table is invaluabje 
to “dish up” on. Dishes to be washeg 
may ‘be stacked on this table and they 
wheeled over to the sink. 

The cupboard and work area aye 
planned without a built-in sink so that 
the amateur carpenter may be able to 
use the plan. If the housewife is wij}. 
ing to give up the drawer space for 
the table and kitchen linens, the sink 
could easily be added to this work 
unit, at a sacrifice of storage space 
but at a possible gain in efficiency, 
However, it is more desirable to have 
daylight at the work table than at 
the sink. 

The space now 





the kitchen, . the 
more steps you'll 


~ 





have to take. 














If yours is a 
small family and 
you plan to eat in 
the kitchen, then 
plan _ the _ floor 
space accordingly. 
If laundering is to 
be done in the 
kitchen, allow 
space for that 
equipment. It is 
always’ nice, of 
























































course, if a laun- 











dry, milk and stor- 


‘; occupied by the 
sink could readliy 
be used as the cor- 
ner for a drop lea? 
table if some of the 
meals are to be 


eaten in the 
kitchen. 
If, in the sum. 


mer. an oil stove is 
desired, plan a 
space in the entry 
for the refrigerator 
and use that space 
for it. It would in 4 
volve more steps 
but at a saving of 














age room can be 
planned or a con- 
venient space aves 
venient space 
saved in the base- 
ment for these 
tasks. 

Plan and 
the wiring and 
plumbing connec- 
tions if the kitch- 
en is to have this 
modern equipment. 
Nothing is more annoying to a house- 
wife than to have a wall socket in the 
wrong place, a light too high, or a sink 
connection in an awkward, dark cor- 
ner of the room. 

In placing the windows, decide upon 











replan 


the lighting that you want, allowing 


for windows on two sides for cross 
ventilation if possible. The glass area 
should at least equal one-fifth of the 
floor space. 

Pick the view from your kitchen 
window. I remember one kitchen that 
had two windows facing the barn lot. 
The lot sloped and the buildings were 
scattered so that there was an unin- 
terrupted view out across green pas- 
tures and a far-away wood. Then a 
barn was built. Big and sprawling, it 
loomed up in front of those kitchen 
windows, hiding the pasture and the 
wood, and leaving all day long only a 











A convenient kitchen cupboard that could be planned and made by the handy 


man in the home. 

from the outside door or from the ice 
box and is prepared either at the sink 
before the window or at the work ta- 
ble—also lighted by windows. All sta- 
ples are kept on the shelves just to the 
left of the sink. One shelf may be re- 
served, if desired, for the everyday 
dishes in this cupboard close to the 
dishwashing unit. Pots and pans are 
found in the lower compartment of the 
cupboard. 

The cooking unit, including the mov- 
able table and the stove, are located 
across the room, leaving the units for 
the preparation of the food, its serving 
and the clearing-away process across 
the room from the heat. It is also a 
good plan to keep the ice box as far 
away from the heat as is possible. 

The serving unit of the cupboard is 
near the dining room door. The mov- 
able table is a handy item in the serv- 


ice. 

Usually, it is 
well to plan a rec: 
tangular kitchen 
since it saves steps 
in crossing the 
room from one unit 
to another. 

In building-in, or 
in buying equip 
ment for the kitch- 
en, watch heights 
carefully. Nothing 
is more tiring than to stand at a 
work table or sink in a bent-over po- 
sition. A table of correct height will 
permit the housewife to place her 
hands, palms down, upon the table 
with ease. 

Remember, in planning your house 
and your kitchen, that no rule is a 
hard and fast rule. Put your own in- 
dividuality and your own ideas into 
the plan. Arrange your own working 
units according to the work that you 
do in your kitchen. And, as a strength- 
saver and a disposition-builder, begin 
your house plan with the inside of the 
kitchen. 








Invest some money in growing trees 
on your idle land. Each year they 
will be worth more to you. New build 
ings look like more at first but they 
are worth less each year. 
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CROSS SECTION 








A front elevation of the cupboard and a floor plan of the kitchen, 





To 
OINING ROOM 


showing the arrangement of the units. 
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equip- cha is 
Kitch ah i i enmen is always one sure way to test the 
gti icc success of your baking—ask the “men 
at a Pes 72 folks”—or better still, notice the eagerness with 
ret Be on which they approach a steaming hot plate of 
: pe biscuits or a slice of “new bread”. 
“7 It’s a good way also, to test the superiority of 
house LARABEE’S BEST FLOUR. Make your biscuits 
e is a ‘* and bread one time with the brand of flour you 
ea U sie ;, 7 now use—then change to LARABEE’S BEST. 
orking Gn nae “B Leave it up to father, sonny or daughter. In- 
at you y ages [|e 2 variably they will choose the dish made with 
or y a LARABEE’S BEST. And it’s a “cinch”, you 
of the ‘i oS can’t pass it by because baking done with 
MAPARCES LARABEEF’S BEST is Successful baking—and 
wel successful baking is easy baking. 
they | ME 
= :\ NT EIOI ng Order a sack from your dealer today. 


The LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Common Sense 
Advantages or 


make 














Feeders and 
Hog Houses | 


cheaper to buy 
than to build 


HOUSANDS of hog-raisers know from ex- 





working plant, on lumber bought direct from 
mills at rock-bottom prices—these advantages 


The Mountains of India | 


Flood Views a Peak Twice as High as the Alps 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


F ALL the high spots that are 


country of India. 

At Siliguri we had to leave the reg- 
ular train and transfer to a chugging 
little narrow-gauge mountain railroad, 
the rails only two feet apart. It is 
fifty-one miles from Siliguri to Dar- 
jeeling and this snorting, panting rail- 
road requires nearly six hours to make 


mile unless he is in a hurry—and if 


| thru a switch and up the other leg of 


worth the attention of the visitor the “Y,” itself on a steep pitch, until 

to India, Mount Everest is the highest. it can go no farther. Then it heads 

Jim and I had sweltered in the heat | forward again thru a_ switch that 

. © and squalor of the peninsula proper | opens onto the third leg and chugs 
f A for a few weeks and had finally taken along its way parallel to the first 
q the train from Calcutta to Darjeeling leg of the “Z’ on which it first ap- 
i in the land of Kipling’s Kim, the hill peared. There are several pairs of 


these double switchbacks on that short 
railroad to Darjeeling, besides the us- 
ual jumbled assortment of tunnels and 
figure eights and hairpin curves and 
just plain steep grades. 

At Tindharia, nineteen miles from 
Siliguri, the elevation is 2,822 feet, and 
at Kurseong, only twelve miles farther 
on, the elevation is 5,000 feet. And at 


perience that they can buy Hall Hog the run. It also requires about $7.50 
Houses cheaper than they could build them. for first class fare, or 15 cents per Ghoom Station, fifteen miles from 
: Volume production in our big, modern wood- ‘ cs een ee a ile 7 2 
mile. One can walk for 15 cents per Kurseong, the elevation is 7,407 feet. 


It is a steep railway that justifies the 


_ — savings be cost —— he is in a hurry the average speed of steep fares charged. 

that are passed on to you when u . * : at pent Shae nik at , 

nthe ee ee eee this train, about ten miles per hour, There are real mountains. I have 
And they're better hog houses—better be- | is about as annoying as the excessive been all thru our own Black Hills, in 

cause CLEANER, WARMER, STRONGER. fare. South Dakota; the White Mountains, 


Designed according to the recommendations of 
leading experiment stations, they provide the 





It isn’t so bad to pay $1.25 an hour 


in New York; the Green Mountains of 
Vermont; the Blue Ridge of West Vir- 
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Makes 


painting 
EASIER! 


White Lead 





4 practical way to put the McLean County for railroad travel if one can make 
i system at work on your farm. forty or fifty miles each hour of travel, ginia, our great Rocky Mountains and 
; Another important advantage—you can see but on this little high-prieed train the even the more massive Canadian 
: Hall Houses before you buy. Near you is a x 2 ‘ > . . . 
q dealer who will be glad to show them to you. ten-mile gait was more than made up Rockies and the Alps—but here, 
a Write for his name, also for free copy of by the tremendous scenery that was around Darjeeling, India, here were 
. ee Snap retrsicint “Growing Healthy | pjjed up all along our route. Like the real mountains. Here were the Hima- 
HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY land in Kipling’s “The Man Who | layas, the daddy of ‘em all. , 
T se King” » miles all sti The Matterhorn itself, that famous it = 
a CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Would Be King” the miles all stand on rhe itterho itse 8 Pe. eg 
SEND gad 
Valuable Booklet Free «>, < 
OE ew Se ee me Om oer oe ee So = ‘i tos Xe . 
Hall Mfg. Company, . | es . 
- Dept. W. 8, Codar Rapids, lowa. R a Ww 7 72) ! 
i ty e end me a fre e copy of valu- ae) O ££ U e 
able Ames booklet, (srowing ealthy 
§ Hees’’-—also the name of the aare t K 
+ Hall dealer, 
ia tess tay eiccecesiae Save painting time and trouble 
a by using the new Eagle Soft 
B Tore See aaa ATE Seer Paste Pure White Lead. It 
et eg, id comes already broken-up—need- 
: Caweeneeosasneeeee—= ing only to be thinned for paint- 
LL Ae GT at ge eet yobs 
Soft Paste is long-wearing 
: ALBERTA— Canada Old Dutch Process White Lead, 
ground in more pure linseed oil 
s , A *. ~ 
“The Sunshine Land of Promise”’ —15% instead of 8%. Same 
1 weight containers as regular 
Ri “West is West'’—but what a va- | Eagle White Lead. 
4 riety of scenery! Here in Al Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
{ berta you can see farm lands, i i 
i range, mountains, lakes in the ig formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
a clouds and rushing torrents. ‘ : : Nl . tl indi Lead Company, 134 North 
q Mowing in the hill country of northe dia. ; 
i Plowing in the h untry iorthern India La Salle Street, Chicago. 


What a delightful place to tour! 


If you want any information 


about our tountry, whether it is 


While the sophisticated English and 


464 feet. the highest peak in all North 


The roads are hard surfaced; end. We passed plenty of miles every Alpine peak, is 14,781 feet high, and 

auto camps and hotels are ideal- hour all right but we hit them only Mont Blanc, the highest peak in the EAG LE 
ky ly located. Plan to spend your across the ends instead of following entire Alpine range, is 15,782 feet. 
vacation in Alberta, their length as is done by the fast These, of course, are nothing to our 
trains at home. own Mount McKinley in Alaska, 20,- 


Soft Paste 


: : a : : yf sed Hindus and the worried America. And yet, over there in India, 
; about industries or farming, just the amused : z 
' write us and we will tell you train crew watched us, Jim and I on the threshold to Tibet, stands PURE WHITE LEAD 
all we know. would swing off the grumbling little Mount Everest, soaring to the un- OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


car, sprint up the right of way or cut 


scaled heights of 29,141 feet, the high- 
est peak in the world. 


across the neck of a horseshoe bend 
ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD yaaa ae yeiey pier geyser iene 
J. H. HANNA, Secretary, CALGARY, CANADA puffing train to come along behind. Everest Foothills Are Big Mountains 



















accomplish all this modern methods 















. sanitation, care, 
prevention and high vitality—to 





rm equipment are necessary. 






The conductor finally made us quit be- 
cause some of the natives seemed to 
be getting interested enough to at- 
tempt it themselves and he Knew that 
some of them would be left behind and 
perhaps injured as well. 

Even at that speed the train 
well. The average gradient is 
one in twenty-nine and in some places 
considerably steeper than that. I have 
seen winding mountain roads in many 


does 
about 


' lief 


The foothills themselves in this gi- 
ant’s playground are among the moun- 
tains of the world. And Darjeeling 
lies amid these foothills, with the co- 
background of the Himalayas 
frowning down upon it. At the season 
of the year when we visited Darjeel- 
ing it is a popular place indeed, a re- 
from the sweltering heat of the 
“plains” below. The Darjeeling tem- 
perature never exceeds 80 degrees in 


lossal 


places about the world but none, I be- | the summer nor falls below 30 in the 





That means Champion Hog and Poultry 










Houses, round, creosoted or painted, Sar, . _ = P ‘ 7 . . e ir : 
equipped for heating, properly ventilated, lieve, so crooked and at once so stee P| winter. 
Raeae ta eectuee Set One SAREE as that picturesque Darjeeling Hima- Our friends in Calcutta who had 








and easy moving. 
Free Catalog 

Write for Catalog. Find 

out why Champions are 






layan railway. loaned us a supply of sweaters, heav- 


ies and blankets knew what they were 














Use “Y” to Make the Grades 



















Get prices and full par- 
ticulare. 






Write today. 


















$49.95 


enough for ordinary chicken 
raisers. Equipped for heating. 
van for email 
poay house. Biggest brooder 











use value money can buy. 

















WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
105 Eleventh Street 














Moines, lowa, or 
tg oa eld, Ohio 














a grade making device that I have 
never seen anywhere else. Where it 
is not possible to effect a long swing 
around a horseshoe curve on account 
of the topography of the ground a se- 
ries of double “Y's” or “Z's” have been 
constructed. The train chugs forward 
far as it can go and then backs 


as 


of the equator most of the time, Jim 
and I were in no condition to welcome 
even a 40 or a 50 degree temperature 
and in this 7,000 foot altitude we were 
chilled and stiff. These same Calcut- 
ta friends had made arrangements for 
us to board with an American mis- 
(Continued on page 19) 





the best and [most doing. After months in the blister- 
modern, Cheaper than P P i . ‘ P . P . 
you can build your own. In some places this railroad employs ing tropics, within sizzling distance == 5 








Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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> extra operations 


_no extra time..no extra cost.. with 


Allis-Chalmers 20-35 
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HE power of the Allis-Chalmers 20-35 Trac- 

tor has made possible many new develop- 

ments in modern farming. From plowing 
to harvesting it has opened new ways of doing 
things — operations never before thought pos- 
sible — methods that have cut costs in half, sav- 
ing both labor and time. 


It is easy to understand how the low cost power 
of the Allis-Chalmers 20-35—actually the lowest 
cost drawbar horse power of any tractor on the 
market—can show you the shortest road to profit- 
able farming by increasing the capacity of labor. 


Study the illustration above. We see there a 20-35 
pulling in tandem four 14-inch moldboard plows, 
a five-foot grain drill, a press wheel attachment 


and a drag harrow. This equipment, in use on a 
North Dakota farm, plowed, drilled, packed and 


a 


leveled 80 acres in four days. Providing without 
cost ... without additional time or labor, three 
extra operations beside a big job of plowing. 


Let the nearest Allis-Chalmers dealer show you 
the 20-35 Tractor. When you examine it your- 
self you will understand how the power of the 
Allis-Chalmers will increase your profits by en- 
abling you to do extra work without extra time 
or cost. Mail the coupon for a demonstration. 


> Full 20°35 u.p <<< 


‘1205 


CASH £0.B.MILWAUHEE 


Easy Payments May Be Arranged 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., (Tractor Division) 
Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 


610-62nd AVENUE 
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Picking a Farm Secretary 


Washington Gossip Names Glover or Campbell for Job 


perenne D. C.—The eyes of 
the Capital City’s cabinet builders 
turned toward Wisconsin following the 
announcement during the past week 
that Secretary Jardine would retire 
from the secretaryship of agriculture 
on March 4. 

Some observers swept their eves 
across that great dairy state, but let 
their gaze pass on beyond the dairy 
barns and across the wheat fields to- 
ward Montana. Unfortunately for the 
corn belt, there seems to be nothing 
that holds their attention to the corn 
fields of Iowa. 

With respect to their interest in the 
Badger state, at least two reports came 
to this correspondent which indicated 
that A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, published at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., will be the next secretary of ag- 
riculture. The first and most authen- 
tic indication emanates from the De- 
partment of Agriculture itself. Tho 
second came almost simultaneously 
from Miami, where Hoover has been 
fishing, sunning and building his cab- 
inet. Considering the sources, your 
correspondent is willing to bet his hat 
that Brother Editor Glover is “it.” 

Others, however, claim the Henry 
Ford of farmers, Tom Campbell, of 
Montana, is to be Hoover's choice. 
They point out that Campbell comes 
from the wheat country and therefore 
has more than a passing acquaintance 
with the problem of surplus produc- 
tion. They also state that he went off 
to Russia to spend three months in an 
advisory capacity to the soviet govern- 
ment, but that he is now returning 
post haste after only five weeks’ ab- 
sence, and is arriving in this country 
the same day Hoover gets back to 
Washington. Campbell is familiar 
with several important problems that 
confront the department, such as that 
of giving farmers full value for high- 
protein wheat, that of preventing boot- 
legging of wheat supposed to be milled 
in bond, and that of curbing short sell- 
ing in the grain pits, which he is un- 
derstood to regard as an economic 
evil. Some point out that the fact that 
Campbell has bought and sold grain 
in the speculative markets brands him 
as a trader who is allied with the grain 
trade, but his friends reply that his 
experience in such transactions makes 
him more capable of remedying such 
evils as may exist. 


Looking Forward to 1932? 


Friends of Campbell wonder why 
there should be so much interest in Ed- 
itor Glover. Dairying, they contend, 
has not beer a problem, so why would 
Hoover want to select a dairyman? 
But others contend that the reason for 
going to Wisconsin for a secretary of 
agriculture is obvious—1932. 

But Glover himself is well acquaint- 
ed with the work of the department. 
The fact that he did not favor the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bills makes him fit into 
the Hoover picture from that angle. 
Glover has been rather independent in 
his thinking processes, and this is a 
quality that Hoover likes. He is fifty- 
six vears of age, and was reared on a 
farm near Zumbro Falls, Minn. He 
was graduated in agriculture from the 
University of Minnesota, and farmed 
two years in North Dakota and ten 
years in Minnesota. Then he was as- 
sistant professor of dairy husbandry 
at the University of Illinois and for a 
number of vears has been on the paper 
established by former Governor Hoard 
of Wisconsin. He is married and has 
four children. Glover shines partic- 
ularly in speaking to farmers; he 
speaks their language and goes after 
facts and problems in two-fisted style. 

In announcing that he is retiring 
with the Coolidge administration, Sec- 
retary Jardine said he will remain in 
Washington and will devote a part of 
his time as counsel for the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, which 


| for solving many 


| has its headquarters in New 
City and reaches into many states in 
its business dealings and contacts with 
farmers’ cooperative organizations. 


The Federated is a selling agency for 


a number of cooperatives and is plan- 
ning a 
expansion and needs a man 
the cooperative movement. 
that he will play a leading role in the 
execution of the Hoover farm program 
as related to development and encour- 
agement of cooperative 
ganizations of farmers. In 
nouncement, Jardine said: 


“During the past four years I have 
consistently held that the stabilization 
of agricultural production and pricés 
is our most urgent economic problem; 
that sound cooperative marketing as- 
sociations and stabilization corpora- 
tions must be the basis of aid extend- 
ed by the federal government; that 
we should greatly increase our agri- 
cultural research; and that we must 
keep the domestic market for the 
American farmer. 

“T have fought for these principles,” 
the Hoover ally continued. ‘Even 

| those who have differed with me know 
I have been sincere, consistent and de- 
termined in my stand. I believe that 
the bill introduced in congress by Sen- 
ator McNary (discussed in these col- 
umns last week) will serve as a basis 
of the ills which 
have confronted the farmers of the na- 
tion since the war. 
“While I appreciate deeply the con- 


York 


rather ambitious program of 
whose 
name would add prestige to helping 
It is likely 


business or- 
his an- 


| 


fidence so generously expressed in me, 
I wish it known that because of obliga- 
tions to my family and for my per- 
sonal interest, I feel I must retire to 
private life. 

“IT have repeatedly discussed with 
Mr. Hoover my desire to retire from 


. public service and I have advised with 


him in my business negotiations. In 


| considering the many proposals which 


have been presented to me I have ex- 
pressed the wish to remain in Wash- 
ington in order that I might give Mr. 
Hoover and his administration every 
possible aid.” 


‘ 


What Farm Program May Be 


It seems probable, judging from re- 
ports from Hoover’s “Isle off Doubt’ 
down Miami way, that the farm pro- 
gram of the incoming administration 
will shape up about as follows: 

1. Enactment of a revised McNary 
bill creating a stabilization board and 
making available a fund of between 
£300.000,000 and $500,000.000 with 
which the board can operate to pre 
vent price in any commodity from 
dropping below a “safe” level. 

2. Financial aid to existing cooper- 
ative marketing associations thru 
loans. 

3. Machinery and financial assist- 
ance for federating the cooperative as- 
sociations in order to bring them into 


| one organization, centrally controlled 


so far as marketing products will &l- 
low. 

4. Upward revision of the tariff in 
all schedules of and relating to farm 
commodities. 

5. Early opening of additional wa- 
terways with a view toward lowering 
transportation costs from the produc- 
tive areas to markets and export 
bases. 


The Corn Price Outlook 


Are Prices Higher Now Than They Will Be in May? 


By ROY W. LONGSTREET 





expert in that field. 





SELL OR HOLD? 
Here is a report of a careful study of the corn price situation by an 
You may not agree with his conclusions, but you 
will at least be interested in knowing the facts that support them. 








HE reliable studies I have 


made on the probable change in 


most 


corn prices from December to January 
to May, indicate that this may be a 
year when it would be well for those 
who have corn to sell as grain to dis- 
All of my 
studies indicate that May corn prices 


pose of it at present prices. 


are very likely to be much lower than 
a dollar. 

You may be interested in knowing 
The 
first one is the hogs marketed during 
the winter period, October to April, 
and the time that they are marketed 
within this period. As a general rule, 
if we have a heavy run of hogs dur- 
ing the early part of the winter, Octo- 
ber to December, and a light run of 
| hogs during late winter, January to 

April, it usually follows that May corn 

prices do not rise as much as usual 
|} above December and January corn 

prices at Chicago. “In fact, during 
| some of the post-war years, 1925-1926 
| in particular, when an unusually large 

proportion of the winter hog supply 

was marketed during Octobér, Novem- 
| ber and December, May prices were 
very much below previous December 
and January prices. Where there is a 
deviation from this relationship be- 
tween the proportion of the total win- 
ter hog supply coming to market dur- 
ing October to December and the ratio 
of May corn prices to previous Decem- 
ber and January corn prices, it seems 
to be explained in most cases by the 
| fact that we had either a large or 
small number of hogs marketed dur- 
| ing the winter period. A large num- 


what factors I have considered. 





' prices being 


| the same three months last year. 


ber of hogs marketed during the win- 
ter period seems to result in May corn 
higher than December 
and January corn prices, whereas, in 
the years when a small pumber of 
hogs were marketed during the winter 
period, May corn prices were not as 
far above December as usual or were 
even under previous December and 
January corn prices. 


More Hogs Killed Than Year Ago 


Of course, nobody knows just what 
number of hogs we will have marketed 
during the coming three months of the 
winter. However, we do know that 
during the first three months of the 


year there were about 20 per cent 
more hogs slaughtered than during 


The 
government pig survey of last spring, 
indicating a 7 per cent decrease in the 
spring pig crop, would lead one to be- 
lieve that the total for the present 
winter would be less than the total for 
last winter. The January 1 estimate 


| of 55,000,000 hogs on farms, as com- 


pared with 60,000,000 hogs on farms 


last year, indicates a decrease of 9 per. 


cent, and also seems to indicate less 
hogs for this winter, especially during 
the next. three months. If these fig- 


| ures indicate what I think they do, it 





will mean that we will have less hogs 
marketed during the winter period, Oc- 
tober, 1928-April, 1929, than were mar- 
keted last year. It will also mean that 
something like 45 per cent of the total 
winter run have been marketed during 
the first three months of the period. 
This is about the same proportion of 
the winter run that was marketed dur- 
ing the first three months of the win- 
ter period of 1925-1926, when May corn 








prices were well under the previous 
December and January prices. 
Another factor that indicates that 
this is a year when we can expect 
May cora prices to be under the pre. 
vious December and January corp 
prices is the distribution of the cory 
crop. I find that if I take the per cent 


| of the total corn crop of the Uniteg 


States produced in the thirty-nine 


| states outside of the corn belt (Iowa, 


| 


Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Ne. 


| braska, South Dakota, Minnesota anq 


Wisconsin), that“it has a very high 
correlation with the per cent of May 
corn prices to the previous December 
corn price at Chicago. This, I think, 
has a bearing upon the question as to 
just what influence the corn supply of 
the southern and eastern states has 
upon corn prices. 

I have heard much talk this year to 
the effect that because of the short 
corn crop in the south, it would 
mean a greater demand from this sec. 
tion during late winter and spring. 
The study that I have made on this 
point indicates to me that it micht 
better be reasoned that, because of the 
short corn crop in the south, the corn 
users in this section will demand corn 
from the corn belt earlier than they 
usually do when they have a normal 
or large crop. If so, this means that 
the demand from these sections has 
probably been felt in the market dur- 
ing the past month, and may continue 


| instead of becoming a new bullish fac- 


tor later in the season. 

I have not had time to study the 
influence of the foreign situation upon 
corn prices during the past year. How- 
ever, it is my belief, from the studies 
I have made on other points, that if 
the foreign situation is a factor at 
all, it probably has its greatest influ- 
ence during the winter months, Janu- 
ary and February in particular 


Prices Paid for Feeders a Factor 


I have heard many reports that 
farmers are liquidating their livestock 
and holding their corn for higher 
prices. Undoubtedly many of them 
bought feeder cattle at prices that 
were too high, and, consequently, do 


| not want to throw good money after 


| them. 


bad by feeding high-priced corn to 
Low-priced hogs for the past 
year, particularly the last few months, 
is certainly no inducement for farmers 
to hold onto their hogs. Perhaps some 
of the farmers are also remembering 
the_very rapid rise that took place in 
corn prices from winter to spring last 
year. To those who have a lot of 
faith in last year, it should be pointed 
out that conditions this year are al- 
most the reverse of what they were 
last year in many essential respects? 

1. The corn crop, altho about equal 
in quantity to last year, is greatly 
superior in feeding value. This means 
that less of the corn will be required 
to produce a hundred pounds of beef 
or pork, which will result in more of 
it being carried over on farms next 
spring. 

2. A large part of the winter hog 
supply has already been marketed this 
winter, probably about 45 per. cent. 
Last year only about 37 per cent of the 


| winter hog supply was marketed dur- 


ing the first three months of the win- 
ter period. This, and the fact that 
there will probably be less hogs mat- 
keted during the total winter period 
than last winter, will also mean less 
consumption of corn by hogs than last 
winter, and will result in more of ihe 
corn being carried over on farms next 
spring. 

3. The distribution of the crop this 


' year is very much different than it 


| was last year. 





Last year a large pro 
portion of the total crop was produced 
in non-corn belt states, whereas, this 
year a small proportion was produced 
in non-corn belt states. As pointed 


out before, this indicates to me that 
the demand for corn by non-corn belt 
users has been felt earlier this year 
than last year and that, consequently, 
this factor will not influence May corn 
prices to be above December and Jan- 
uary corn prices. 
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Fixing. Up the Farm Loa 


How Federal Land Bank System Saves Farmer Money 


HIS is the time of year when re- 
1 newals of farm loans are being 
talked over. In order to anticipate the 
inquiries we get at this time, we 
have asked Edwy R. Reid, formerly of 
the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and now 
with the Federal Farm Loan system, 
to prepare a statement for us. It fol- 
lows. Subscribers wanting further in- 
formation should write direct to Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Omaha, Neb. 





The commission farmers have to 
pay for securing their loans, which 
commissions are in addition to the in- 
terest on their farm mortgages, some- 
times is the straw which rankles dur- 
ing all the months and years in which 
the farmer has the loan. It is like 
bearded rye, about the most disagreea- 
ple part of threshing. The commis- 
sion itself amounting to 1, 2, 3 or some- 
times more per cent, is difficult 
enough to pay in the first place, but 
when it is repeated every three or 
five years when the loan comes due 
and must be renewed, farmers might 





have found themselves with loans ma- 
turing in 1922 when interest rates 
were high. In order to obtain renew- 
als they were forced to pay 5% and 
6 per cent interest and large commis- 
sions. 


matured again in 1927 and 1928, re- | 


quiring the payment of another com- 
mission and other charges such as 
continuation of abstracts and record- 
ing fees. During all of this time bor- 
rowers from the Federal Land Bank 
have had their farm loans at a net 
cost of approximately 4% per cent. 
Large savings have been made by 


these farmer borrowers on account of | 
low interest rate and because they are 


not being continually required to pay 
commissions and other charges for 


| renewals. 


just as well figure that their interest | 


rate is raised by just that amount. 
Take a 1% per cent commission on a 
three-year loan, for example. It is 
the same as tho the farmer paid one- 
half of 1 per cent more interest each 
year. And it is not infrequent that 
commissions of that size are collected. 

The Federal Land Bank of Omaha 


or the local National Farm Loan Asso- | 
ciations in the district have a different , 


system on commissions. In fact, much 


time and effort are donated or charged: 


at a very low rate in connection with 
these cooperative or mutual loans. 
The borrower makes a contribution 
toward the running expenses of the 
corporation of which he becomes a 
member, the local National Farm Loan 


Association, of not to exceed 1 per : 
When spread over the thirty-six | 


cent. 
years for which the loan runs, this 
cost is insignificant. The 1 per cent 
goes toward the payment of the run- 
ning expenses of the association and it 
includes the expense of making the 
appraisal of the property by the loan 
committee of the association. Of this 
1 per cent a portion goes to compen- 
sate the secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation for his services and activi- 
ties. The balance remains with the 
association to meet miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The legal service in examining ab- 


stracts is done by the bank without | 
to the borrower. Thus loans made | 


cost 


by the Federal Land Bank of Omaha 





thru the National Farm Loan Associa- | 


tions 
cost, with no charge in addition to th 
interest to be paid thru the years. 

The bank’s rate at this time is as 
low as at any time since it was or- 
ganized eleven years ago. This rate 
of 5 per cent, once obtained, can not 
be increased during the entire thirty- 
Six years. The borrower pays $30 
semi-annually upon each $1,000, or 5 
per cent interest and 1 per cent on the 
original principal, and this pays off 
the debt in the specified time. During 
the year 1928, $18,000,000 were loaned 
by this bank and nearly 85 per cent 
was for the purpose of paying short 
term and in most instances higher 
rate loans. 

The farmers who borrowed from this 
cooperative institution when it was 
first started back in 1917 and 1918, 
also got their loans at 5 per cent inter- 
est. They can give valuable testimony 
as to the profitableness of such loans 
to them. Their loans have run more 
than ten years without any cost except 
the regular interest of 5 per cent. Div- 
idends paid to the borrowers on their 
Stock have reduced their interest rate 
So that the net cost for the ten years 
has been about 4% per cent. Borrow- 
ers who at the same time secured five- 
year farm loans from other companies 


are obtained at a minimum of | 





Let us see what this looks like in ac- 
tual figures. Harry Jones borrowed 
$10,000 from the Federal Land Bank 
of Omaha in 1917 at 5 per cent, while 
his brother, William, said he was not 
going to fool with this new fangled 
scheme and renewed his loan at 5 per 
cent with the same old people. 


s 


Those same short term loans | 





| William Harry | 








August 1, 1917— paid paid 
| Commission 1 per cent 
National Farm Loan 
Association fee ........ $100.00 $100.00 
| AbbstractiMs «.......c-csc.ce-0 8.00 8.00 
f ~HRCCOMUIN cass cncscsccssccssenass 2.00 2.00 
August 1, 1922— . 
New loan at 6 per cent 
on account of money 
market which added 
$100 per year for 
GROG: PORPoiciicssccicccctesie 500.00 Nothing 
Commission 1 per cent 100.00 Nothing 
i | ene nn 2.00 Nothing 
FROCORGIIG scssiscccnsecdassecaere 2.00 Nothing 
August 1, 1927— 
Commission 1 per cent 100.00 Nothing 
PGUP RCC aicscesccecessieses 8.00 Nothing 
RECOFdING ....0.000000..000--- 2.00 Nothing 
ee eee $830.00 $110.00 


William’s loan comes due again in 
| 1932. Harry used the $720 he saved 
to pay the interest on his loan last 
August. He doesn’t have to worry 
about renewals. 





In building a new house, be sure 
that plans are made for thoro bridg- 
ing of all floors. Even when heavy 
joists are used, there will be some vi- 
bration in the floors unless they are 
solidly bridged. 





Position of Air Intake Impor- 
tant on Tractors and Autos 


Tests conducted by the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering of thé Uni- 
versity of California have shown the 


| vital necessity of having efficient air 
| cleaners on tractors, trucks and autos 
| which are to be used under dusty con- 


ditions. So well has this fact been 
impressed upon designers and manu- 
facturers that now such cleaners are 
standard equipment upon most trac- 
tors and motor vehicles. 

Recent continuations of these tests 
as to the effect of the location of the 
air intake of tractors show that when 
the carburetor air inlet opening faced 
forward three and one-half times as 
much dust was taken in as when it 
faced towards the rear. This is a very 
striking fact and one that tractor, 
truck and auto purchasers should take 


| into consideration in selecting an out- 
| fit. 


No doubt even better would be 
the plan of lifting the carburetor air 
intake above the worst of the dust by 
means of a vertical pipe extending sev- 
eral feet above the tractor. The open- 


| ing of this should be turned back in- 


stead of forward, or possibly might be 


fitted with a revolving cap which 
would always face away from the 
wind. 








Any way 


a very short man can load 


at it... the 
McCORMICK-DEERING is better! 


VERY improvement that could possibly be 

built into a mechanical spreading unit has 
been embodied in the construction of the new per- 
fectéd McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. 


Loading is made easier, because the new wedge-shaped, 
reinforced, 67!/-bushel box is built to elbow height. Even 


you look 
new 


this spreader in double-quick 


time because of the squat, low design. ‘The proper distri- 
bution of load and spreader weight on the four heavy-duty 
wheels, and the correct use of Alemite lubrication and 
roller bearings at all important points makes a full-capacity 
load on the new McCormick-Deering an easy pull for two 


horses. 


If you do not own a spreader, or if you are planning to 
replace the one you now have with a more modern, efficient 
type, by all means let the McCormick-Deering dealer demon- 
strate this new, perfected McCormick-Deering No. 4. Ex- 
amine the many exclusive features that combine to make 
the job of spreading easier, more thorough, and quickly 
completed. You will find that any way you look at it, the 
new McCormick-Deering is a better spreader. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERI 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Uncorporated) 


CA Chicago, Illinois 





NATIONAL FARM 
EQUIPMENT WEEK 


Feb.18-23 


Mark the date. The latest cost- 
reducing, labor - coving power ees 
equipment will be displayed. Visit 
the McCormick - Deering dealer. 











Compare it with any 
other Spreader 


PART BY PART, feature by feat- 
ure, and as a whole, compare this 
new, perfected McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreader with any other. 
The inbuilt excellence and 4All- 
around-superiority of the 
McCormick-Deering will be 
more apparent to you 
after you have made 
your comparison. 



















Features of the new 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
Manure Spreader 








NEW pulverizing and shredding 
mechanism; new wide-spread spiral; 
positive chain drive; patented feed- 
ing mechanism; six conveyor speeds; 
roller bearings at important points; 
low, easy-loading box; convenient 
levers; forward-swinging seat; nar- 
rower width; heavy-duty wheels; 
Alemite lubrication; cold-drawn, 
steel rear axle; tracking front and 
rear wheels; short turning radius; 
protected working parts; greater 
capacity—57% to 67% bushels. 


Ask the 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
dealer in your town 
for a demonstration 
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John Deere Model B 
Disk Harrow 


Any Model B owner will tell 
you that this John Deere Disk 
Harrow does better work. Better 
performance is the quality that 
has kept the Model B at the very 
top among horse-drawn disk har- 
rows for nearly half a century. 

You need the Model B for the 
better ‘work which its unusual 
flexibility and enormous strength 
insures. 
























The Model Bhasbeenstrength- 
ened throughout. 

Distinctive features responsi- 
ble for its widespread popularity 
have been retained. 

It’s the same flexible, good- 
working harrow that your 

grandfather knew, but with 
tractorcharrew strength. 


All John Deere Disk Harrows Are Equipped with 
Heat-Treated Alloy Steel Disk Blades 














John Deere Model L . © 
Tractor Disk Harrow 


Two Good Diskings 





If you want to be sure that all 
cf your soil will be disked twice 
every round, use the John Deere 
Model L Tractor Disk Harrow. 


The automatic yielding lock 
coupling between sections aids the 


rear disks in cutting out ridges 


The Model L has strength to 
spare. Main frame braces are 
heavy angle steel, and every 
other part is built up to resist 
wear and stress. 

It’s flexible, too, the front 
section having the same pivoted 

oke construction as the flexible 


left by the front disks—no part of 
the field is left undisked. 


Here’s a valuable feature: The 
disks can be angled or straightened 


odel B. without stopping or backing the 


outfit. 


See these strong, flexible harrows at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Write for literature describing them. Address John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder LD-545 


JOHN = DEERE 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

























Even with ordinary, 










MOL 





feeders. 


902 So. ist St, W. 





farm-grown roughage, 
will pick up and round out faster when you add genuine 


Gives them bigger appetites, better digestion; 
ter. Sebf-feed it or put on regular rations. 
is almost 50% cané sugar—no wonder it fattens. 
taday for new, free literature, with reports from big 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., 
Cedar Rapids, la. 


Inc. 


Faster Gains, Quicker Finish 


your cattle 


CANE FEED 


ASSES 


and they drink more wa- 
Durham Cane Feed Molasses 


Write 
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Cocoanut and the Cow 


\ YHEN Admiral Dewey smashed the 


Spanish fleet in Manila bay one 


| bright morning thirty years ago, he 
| surely never dreamed fhat his exploit 
| would cost American farmers at least 
| $150,000,000 this year. 


These figures are conservative. 


| Some who have looked into the matter 


say that the real cost is several times 
that much. 

Cocoanut oil production in the Phil- 
ippines now runs around 1,000.000.000 
pounds per year. Half of this is 
shipped into the United States—508,- 
000,000 pounds in 1927, to be exact, 
and more than 530,000,000 pounds in 
1928. In this country cocoanut oil re- 
places American farm-produced oils 


| and fats, pound for pound, and forces 
| the higher-priced American products 
| out of the United States into the 


cheaper foreign trade. Cocoanut oil 
goes principally to the soap and oleo- 
margarine manufacturers, but it has a 
profound effect all along the line in 


| the many industries which use vegeta- 


ble and animal fats and oils. Thus it 
interferes with the business of pro- 
ducing lard, butter, cottonseed, soy- 


| beans, peanuts, flax and even to some 


extent with corn. 
No cocoanut oil worth mentioning 
is produced in the United States. We 


| imported 575,000.000 pounds in all in 


1927, 88 per cent of which came from 
the Philippines. This is more than 
twice as much as.the imports in 1920, 
which totaled 284,000.000 pounds, and 


| nine times as much as the 1914 im- 
| ports, 


which were but 64,000,000 
pounds. 

This cocoanut oil is pretty rough on 
the business of the American farmer. 
Bringing 575,000,000 pounds of it into 
the country simply takes away the 
market from 575,000.000 pounds of oils 
and fats produced on American farms, 
or almost 10 per cent of all the farm 
oils and fats in the United States. The 
native who harvests cocoanuts in the 
jungles of Luzon is thus a considera- 
ble factor in holding down prices of 
hogs in the middle west, of soybeans 
in Illinois and North Carolina, of cot- 
ton and peanuts in the south, of flax 
in the northwest and of dairy prod- 
ucts all over the United States. At 
least 75 per cent of all the farmers in 
the nation are affected in a substan- 


| tial way by this form of competition. 


Greater Production in Prospect 


But that is not all. The Philippine 
cocoanut industry is expanding at a 
tremendous rate. Within five years 
the Philippine cocoanut oil production 
will be above 1,600.000,000 pounds, 
and above 2,000,000,000 pounds by 


| 1939. Unless something is done to 
| stop this flood of oil, it will be good- 


night to the American standard of liv- 
ing on the farm. 

What is the remedy? The tariff? 
and that reminds me that 
the editor said he wanted a story about 
the vegetable oil tariff situation and 
I’ve been writing about the Philip- 
pines. However, the Philippines are 
the key to this whole problem, for 
there is no use putting a tariff on veg- 
etable oil unless it is applied to oil 
coming from the Philippines as well 
as to oil produced in foreign countries. 
Don’t let that outstanding fact escape 


| you in: any discussion of making the 


tariff serve agriculture, for it is the 
most important single point in the en- 
tire range of the. farm tariff situation. 

We can’t discuss the vegetable oil 
situation without taking into account 
the entire American production of all 
kinds of fats and oils. In 1927, Amer- 
can farmers produced 7,643,000,000 
pounds of all fats and oils. This di- 


Vegetable Oils From Philippines Hurt Farm Prices 


By HERMAN STEEN 


|; and in various other ways. 





vides into three great classes, each 
contributing around a third of the to. 


| tal. First is animal and fish oils ang 


fats, including lard, tallow, fish oil ang 


| whale oil, thé total coming to 2.78}. 


000,000 pounds, about 2,000,060,000 o¢ 
which isi lard. Second is vegetable oi}, 
totaling 2,766,000,000 pounds. Cottop. 
seed oil makes up about two-thirds of 
this, and the balance is soybean oil, 
linseed oil, peanut oil, corn oil, and a 
few minor kinds like sunflower s eq 
oil. The third great class is butter. 
the American production being 2.096. 
000,000 pounds. The total production 
of 7,643,000,000 pounds of fats and oils 


| is more than a third greater than the 


1920 output of 5,478,000,000 pounds, 
the chief increases being in butter and 
vegetable oil while lard made a small- 
er gain. 

In this same year of 1927 (the last 
for which government figures are 
available) the United States consumed 
7,.876,000,000 pounds of all kinds of fats 
and oils, or a small fraction more than 
we produced. Nearly all the butter is 
used as butter or in cooking com- 
pounds. Two-thirds of the lard is used 
in this country, either as lard or in 
cooking compounds, and the _ other 
third is exported. The domestic veg- 
etable oils are used in the soap and 
paint trade, in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and cooking compounds, 
Linseed 
oil goes mostly to the paint manufac- 
turers, but it can be used for any pur- 
pose for which any vegetable oil is 
suited. Soybean oil goes into soap 
manufacture for the most part, but it 
can be used to good advantage in mak- 
ing oleomargarine and cooking com- 
pounds, and for paint. Cottonseed oil 


| is the chief constituent of oleomar- 


garine and cooking compounds, but it 
can be used as a substitute for the 
other oils for other purposes just as 
well. All the way up and down the 
line you will find that these domestic 
oils are substituted one for another 
rather freely in the various industries. 
depending-largely upon the prices pre- 
vailing for each. As a rule the manu- 
facturers buy the one which happens 
to be the cheapest: 


United States’ Imports Large 
In 1927, the United States imported 


575,000,000 pounds of cocoanut oil and 
478,000,000 pounds of other vegetable 
oil. This included soybean’ oil from 
Manchuria, linseed oil from Argentina, 
palm oil and palm kernel oil from 
West Africa, and others like sapeseed 


! oil, perilla oil and sesame oil mostly 


ffom Asiatic countries. The great 
bulk of this billion pounds of oil went 
into the soap factories and oleomar- 
garine plants, and only a small part of 
it was made into cooking compounds. 
That billion pounds of foreign oil 
shoved a billion pounds of American 
cottonseed oil out of the soap facto 


_ries into the cooking compounds, and 


that in turn shoved nef&rly a billion j 


| pounds of American lard and butter 


(mostly lard) into the cheap foreign 
trade. 
The net result of all this commerce 


| in the various oils is that 1,053,000.1:00 


pounds of foreign and Philippine vere 
table oils are brought into the United 
States. They come in hecause they 
are produced with cheap native labor 


| in Asia and Africa, and produced un- 


der conditions of living lower than 
have ever been tolerated in North 
America. At the same time Americans 
have been obliged to export 979,000.1/00 
pounds of fats and oils (702,000,000 
pounds of which is lard) mostly to Ev 
rope, where it sells in a market which 
tends to be lower than the AmericaD 
market. Nevertheless, the export sur- 


plus determines the price for the whole 
American output, and so the prices of 
American farm products which are 
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used for fats and oils are determined 

py cheap oriental labor at one end of 

the line and by a cheap European mar- 
ket at the other. 

Congress tackled the vetgetable oil 
situation very mildly in the McCumber 
tariff of 1922. It imposed a tariff of 2 
cents per pound on cocoanut ‘oil, 31% 
cents on linseed oil, 24% cents on soy- 
pean oil, 3 cents on cottonseed oil, 4 
cents on peanut oil, and less than 1 
cent on rapeseed oil. That law put 
palm oil, palm kernel oil, perilla oil 
and sesame oil or the free list. The 
African under the woodpile, however, 
was the proviso which put everything 
produced in the Philippines on the free 
list. That was exactly like building a 
stout fence around three sides of a 
field and depending upon the neigh- 
bor’s pigs not finding the fourth side. 

We are now on the threshold of a 
general revision of the tariff. Con- 
gress is holding hearings in prepara- 
tion for the writing of a tariff act to 
supercede the McCumber law. At 
these hearings the farm representa- 
tives appeared a few days ago and de- 
manded a high tariff upon all kinds of 
vegetable and animal oils and fats 
which compete, directly or indirectly, 
with American farm products. They 
stressed the necessity of dealing with 
all fats and oils as a unit rather than 
with them item by item, because of 
the substitution of one oil for another 
in the various industries. They point- 
ed out the uselessness of a tariff which 
doesn't protect against the Philippines, 
and of denaturing oil used for soap 
purposes. It was one of the most for- 
midable presentations ever made in 
Washington in behalf of agriculture, 
for all the farm organizations acted to- 
gether and they had their facts well in 
hand. The Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, the milk associa- 
tions, the livestock associations and 
others were solidly back of the plan 
which Charles W. Holman presented 
for all. They also had the support of 
the cottonseed crushers and the fish- 
ermen’s associations. 

sriefly, the farmers’ demand is for a 
45 per cent advalorem duty on all im- 
ports of oils and fats, no matter what 
kind nor where produced. This means 
a tariff of 45 per cent of the value of 
the product imported. The present 
tariffs average about half that high. 
For practical purposes of everyday 
business, however, there is no tariff 
on vegetable oil under present condi- 
tions. In 1927, the United States im- 
ported more than $147,000,000 worth 
of vegetable oil, and the average duty 
paid was 4% per cent. Some kinds of 
oil paid a great deal more than that, 
but the free admission of cocoanut oil 
from the Philippines cut the average 
down to that insignificant figure. In- 
cidentally, the imports of vegetable 
oil comprised 24 per cent of all the im- 
ports of farm products of kinds which 
are widely produced in the United 
States. It is sometimes said that more 
than $2,500,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts are imported annually, but that 
includes such things as forest prod- 
ucts, rubber and a good many other 
things which are not produced here or 
produced under very local conditions. 
and continued the longest. 
said that God was on the side of the 
army with the biggest guns, and in 
congress the same rule applies. Right 
now there is a tremendous lobby in 
Washington for the soap and paint 
people and a few other manufacturers, 
putting up a terrific fight against high- 
er tariffs on vegetable oils, and farm 
leaders are living in a fool’s paradise 
if they believe they can win this fight 
without staying on the job in Wash- 
ington. 

The Philippines, after all, are the 
key to the situation. The United 
States paid Spain $20,000,000 for the 
islands about thirty years ago. They 
are costing the farmers of the United 
States at least ten times that much 
each year under present conditions, be- 
cause of the damage they do to their 
Market. In this, as in many other 


countries, it isn’t the original cost— 
it’s the upkeep! 








Goodrich Giant 


measures months of steady wear 


Hach step of the 


UNDING, twisting, scraping, 
machines in our factory make 
strenuous tests of the rubber used 
in the manufacture of Goodrich 
rubber boots and overshoes. In a 
few minutes they give a rubber 
boot or overshoe harder treatment 
than you would give in many 
months of wear. 


The first machine rubs a section 
of sole rubber violently back and 
forth—one hundred times a minute. 


Another machine stretches the 
rubber used in the uppers. Makes 
sure it is really “rubbery”—elastic 
yet strong. 


Still another machine takes a 
piece of the special rubber used in 
toe and instep and twists and bends 
it over and over again, as you 
might do in walking—but a thou- 


sand times as hard! 


These tests are amazing! It’s as 
if a “giant farmer”—working for 
your protection—were to pull on a 
pair of Goodrich boots and stride 
through a whole year’s wear in a 
single afternoon. 

These tests assure you of good 
value when you buy Goodrich foot- 
wear. Look for the name Goodrich. 
It is plainly stamped on all our 
boots, overshoes and rubbers—the 
honor mark of a great company. 

From sturdy boots, overshoes 
and work-rubbers for men and boys 
to dainty stylish Zippers and rub- 
bers for women and girls, the 
Goodrich line of tested rubber foot- 
wear meets the needs of every mem- 
ber of your family. The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


brown Goodrich 
white sole. 


A favorite with farmers—thts 
boot with 
Sizes, boys’ to 
men’s. Alllengths, knee to hip. 








heavy wear, 


These strong, comfortable all- 
rubber overshoes come in all 
sizes with 4, 5, or 6 buckles. 


This’sturdy Norka comes 
in black with white or 
brown sole. Unrivaled for 
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O more side-slipping on hills; no more crooked 
corn rows that cannot be plowed without damage 
to plants. “HAYES” Improved 2 and 4 Wheel Corn 


Planters can now be equipped with HAYES-PLUM 
Planter Guide—steadier travel; straighter rows make 
1. a bigger crop. 





with ti 


“Plants Like 


Finest soil and best weather 
can’t put full developed 
stalks into barren hills. 
“HAYES” takes out the 
gamble—eliminates the 7 
causes of bare spots. 
“HAYES” cannot (1) kill 
seed in the hopper; (2) miss 
a hill; (3) — too deep; 
(4) too shallow or (5) leave 
seed uncovered; (6) keeps 
hills from washing out and 
(7) being destroyed in culti- 
vation. Always in big de- 
mand—order your 
“HAYES” from yourdealer 
today. 














HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER Co. 
Illinois 


Dept. 908 Galva, 


Other ““HA YES” 1929 improvements: 4 roller check heads 
with automatic release; double leverage hand lever for rais- 
ing planter front; non-wearing seed plate drive pawls. 

7 ver seed ae 
and wide tongue adjus 
Human Han a “HAYES” the newest in 
folder. Ask more about 
that save time, labor, 


quick detachable runners 
ment make the 48 year old 
\) the field today. Write for free 

“HAYES” improvements 








HAYES-PLUM Guide steers 
with rudder-like sureness. 





When writing to advertisers,.please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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You are invited to join the Buddy 
“L” Craftsmen—a new organiza- 
tion for boys. $1,000 in cash prizes 
is now being offered to members 
presenting the best ideas and plans 
for useful and interesting articles 
made from wood. If you like to 
work with tools, like to make things 
—— —- momar and have 
a chance at these Big Prizes. 

delta q me rhs 














Write me today for Free 
Book explaining how you 
can join and all about the 
$1,000 Cash Prize Offer. 










FEL.LUNDAHL, FOUNDER 


BUDDY L CRAFTSMEN 
E.MOLINE,ILL. 
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Yes Sir! Supper is a big event in any man’s day. 
Hungry as bears they come---ready for a real meal. 
That’s the time when extra good coffee just touch- 
es the spot. The most popular coffee among farm 
folks is good old Butter-Nut. It has that rich, mel- 
low flavor that helps so much to make any meal a 
success. «It is the best flavored coffee that can be 
bought and it comes to you FRESH. Anyone can 
make good coffee with Butter-Nut. 





Butter Nut 
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1.Stops the Cold 
2. Checks the Fever 
3. Opens the Bowels 
4. Tones the System 


HILL’S 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








“COLDS 


Stop them in a day with HILL’S. Itcom 
bines the four necessary helps in one: 


CASCARA-QUININE 
In the RED BOX, All Druggists 











Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


—/ 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
dditi the leseon text. This statement may not always apply to 





sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper unti! special written permission has been obtained. : 














The Christian Church 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 3, 1929. Text—Matthew, 
16:13-20; Mark, 4:26-32; Romans, 12: 
4-8; Ephesians, 1:15-23; 2:13-22; 4:4-6, 
11-16; 5, 22-27; I Timothy, 3: 15. Print- 
ed—Mark, 4:26-32; Ephesians, 1:22, 
23; 4:4-6, 11-16.) 

“And he said, So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed upon 
the earth; (27) and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he know- 
eth not how. (28) The earth beareth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear. 
(29) But when the fruit is ripe, 
straightway he putteth forth the sickle, 
because the harvest is come. (30) 
And he said, How shall we liken the 


| kingdom of God? or in what parable 


shall we set it forth? (31) It is like 


'a@ grain of mustard seed, which, when 


it is sown upon the earth, tho it be 
less than all the seeds that are upon 
the earth, (32) yet when it is sown, 
groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all the herbs, and putteth out 
great branches; so that the birds of 
the heaven can lodge under the shad- 
ow thereof. ... 

“And he put all things in subjection 
under his feet, and gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, 
(23) which is his body, the fullness of 
him that filleth all in all. ... 


one faith, one baptism,: (6) one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all. ... 

“And he gave some to be apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; (12) for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of 
Christ: (13) till we all attain unto 
the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ: 
(14) that we may be no longer chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried 


| about with every wind of doctrine, by 


the sleight of man, in craftiness, after 
the wiles of error; (15) but speaking 
truth in love, may grow up in all 
things into him, who is the head, even 
Christ; (16) from whom all the body 
fitly framed and knit together through 
that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the working in due measure 
of each several part, maketh the in- 
crease of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love.” 


Among the great and essential doc- | 


trines of the Christian church, which 
were selected for study during the 
first three months of this year, is that 
of the church itself. . The church 
pauses, as it were, for a little time to 
hear what Christ and His apostle teach 
about the ownership, origin, growth, 
relationship, ministry and mission of 
this same church. 

The first text, Matthew, 16:13-20, 
identifies the church as the posses- 
sion of Christ. Jesus there declared, 
“Upon this rock I will build my 
church.” Another reference given for 
the lesson, I Timothy, 3:15, also em- 
phasizes the Divine ownership of the 
church as “the house of God, which is 
the church of the living God.” The 
church belongs to Jesus Christ, to God. 
It is built on a rock, “the Rock of 


| Ages.” Whatever interpretation is 
| given to the expression, “upon this 


rock,” all agree that the foundation 
is a rock. The Apostle Peter, to whom 
these words were first addressed, 











5} 


writes in the second chapter of his 


| first epistle, that the Lord is a living 


stone, rejected of men but chosen of 
God and made the head of the corner. 
This church, which is securely built 
on a rock foundation, is to be the foun- 
dation of truth, as well as its witness, 
as taught by the reference in Tiyp. 
othy. 

The church is to endure, notwith- 
standing the most powerful and yvio- 
lent opposition. “The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.” “Gates” 
were the tribunals of governmental 
action. Hence the assurance is that 


| authoritative decisions against the 
|} church, with all organized force back 
/ of them, will fail. Neither the invisi- 


ble hosts of Satan, nor the organized 
forces of the enemies of the world. 
nor the dead dogmas of a bygone age, 
can conquer the church of the living 
God. 

The printed text in Mark records 
two parables on the human and divine 
operations in the growth of the church. 
The first parable, which is peculiar to 
Mark, likens the kingdom of heaven to 
seed which a man plants, then leaves 
it to grow from the inherent life of 
the seed and the bewitching forces of 
nature provided for that very purpose 
The growth is natural and normal, 
first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full grain. Men who can not explain 
the mystery of life and growth show 


t | their faith in the earth to bear fruit 
“There is one body, and one Spirit, | 
| even as also ye were called in one 
| hope of your calling; (5) one Lord, 


by planting the seed in its season 
So Christian men of faith, commis- 


' sioned by Christ, sowed the Gospel 


message of salvation in the world. 
They trusted to the inherent vitalit 
of the Word of God and to the life-giy- 
ing eleménts of the Spirit of God in 
growth and _ fruit. The Christi»: 
church has appeared from that plant- 


| ing. Saved people by the millions, to- 
| gether with all their benevolent minis- 


tries to one another and to the world. 


| are the fruit. The human messengers 
| have been humble, the seed _ has 


seemed to be insignificant, but there 


| has been the Divine life energizing. 
| multiplying, and supplying the fruit- 
| giving forces. 


Preachers and teachers of Christian 


| truth may have encouragement from 


this parable and the demonstration oi 


| its accurate forecasting of the church's 


history. It is theirs to plant the seed 


| in the minds of the hearers. They 


should then have faith in the vitality 
of the message, and patience to await 


| its growth and maturity. Plants <o 


not mature over ‘night. The gospel 
truth planted on a Sabbath does ot 
always bear fruit on Monday. Give it 
time to grow. 

There is a mystery about growth. 
God takes care of the mystery.. It is 
not at all beyond the province of the 
teacher to study the psychological ap- 
proaches to the human mind, but it is 
more important to trust to the Divine 
operation upon the truth presented. 
The apostles of Christ were not well 
versed in psychology, but where in all 
history were there such transforma- 
tions of lives and of society as those 
which followed their preaching? 

The companion parable of the mus- 
tard seed supplements the foregoing 
parable. It shows the vitality of the 
church. The mustard seed is tle 
smallest of all seeds, but it produces 
the largest of herbs. So the Christian 
church had the smallest beginning of 
all institutions, yet it has grown to be 
greater than all. Under its shadow 
so many other benevolent and frate’- 
nal organizations are found. 





As Christ in the parables forecast 


' the natural and orderly growth of the” 
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—— | 
church thru the Divine and human 
agencies, SO Paul in Ephesians reveals 


the relationship and the possibilities 


of the chureh. In the concluding lines | 
of the first chapter the apostle, having | 
traced the exaltation of Christ, states | 
that all things were put under His | 
feet, and that He was made the head 


over all things to the church, which is 
His body. It was in a body that Christ 
revealed God, performed His minis- 
ry, suffered, and redeemed mankind. 
So it is in the church that-Christ con- 
tinues to reveal God (Ephesians, 3:10), 
continues to minister to men, suffers 
for sin and with the sorrowing, and 
proclaims His -redemption to the 
world. Since Christ is the head of the 
church, it has limitless resources, and 





is destined to manifest the fulness of | 


Christ. 

As the body of Christ, the church is 
one fellowship of believers that were, 
that are, and that are to be. It is per- 
meated by the one Divine Spirit, and 
thrilled with a great hope of abolish- 
ing sin and death and inheriting eter- 
nal life. It is guided and governed 
by the one Lord, lives by a kindred 
faith, and lives and moves and has its 
being in the oné God and Father of all. 
Here are the fundamental unities of 
the church, compared to which the dif- 
ferences among Christians seem 
slight (Ephesians, 4:4-6). 

Because of the multiple mission of 
the church, it has been given a mani- 
fold ministry, as apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and_ teachers, 
whose work is to build up the body of 
Christ by the building up of individual 
Christians, until there is the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, coming at last to matur- 
ity, the perfect expression of Christ’s 
limitless life and power. It should be 
the ambition of Christians, as it is of 
children, to get away from childhood 
into manhood. The church that has 
the sevenfold unity of truth permeat- 
ing its life, ministered to by qualified 
pastors and teachers, will not be eas- 


ily shifted by winds of doctrine, crafty | 
words and cunning error (Ephesians, | 


4:11-14). 

The last two verses of the printed 
text give comprehensive conditions of 
church growth. 
vital union with 
grows that has not life. Then there 
should be a perfectly adjusted and 
smoothly-operating organization, “all 


Christ. 


First, there must be a | 
Nothing | 





the body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether.” There is therefore the oppor- 
tunity for effectual cooperation, | 


“through that which every joint sup- 
plieth.”’ 
vidual participation, “according to the 
working in due measure of each sev- 
eral part.”” When there is connection 
with Christ the life and power, perfect 
organization, mutual cooperation and 
individual participation, any congrega- 
tion will grow, and the Christian 
church will grow. - The church thus 
Makes the church to grow, as the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of itself. 
(The above lesson was prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Sionary family who were stationed in 
Darjeeling for the summer and our 
first job at Darjeeling station was to 
find how to reach their place. 

. We were offered plenty of assistance. 
ow 
Je Wels roped about their necks and big 
Tings and pendants screwed into their 
noses and ears were in great abun- 
dance. They flapped about us begging 
the “sahibs” for the privilege of carry- 
mg our luggage. Most of the work, 
and the smoking, is done by the wom- 
en in the hills, apparently. These 
Taw, flat creatures, go about the steep 
trails and streets loaded down with all 
manner of heavy freight from two 
bushel bags of wheat even to a small 
Diano piled on their backs and sup- 
Ported by a stout strap or rope passing 
Over their forehead. : 


Finally, there-is to be indi- | 





STYLISH but STURDY 


The durability of a Fisher Body, in 
and of itself, is sufficient reason for 
the selection of a Fisher Body car. 
This durability is the result of basic 
factors, such as superior engineer- 
ing, use of the longest wearing mate- 
rials, and steel-and-wood construc- 
tion. Fisher Body cars, therefore, 
appeal powerfully to men and wom- 
en whose first demand is long life, as 
well as to those whose first demand 
is appearance. It follows that when 
the buyer who knows the facts de- 
mands both style and sturdiness in 
highest degree, his choice is inevit- 
ably a car with Body by Fisher. 





used. 


ditions. 


contact. 


8. Door Construction. In the average sized door of a Body 
Fisher, there are approximately 9!4 board feet of lumber and 15144 
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2. Roof Construction. 
construction —much stronger and safer than construction commonly 


FISHER BODIES 


























Nine Reasons for Fisher Durability 


1. Body Bracing. Fisher Bodies are rigidly braced. Braces made 
from malleable iron, drop forged steel and pressed steel. 


Fisher Body roofs are of slat and bow 


3. Roof Material. Weatherproof fabric. Top material of Fisher 
Bodies is exceptionally durable and stands up under all weather con- 


4. Body Finish. Lacquer finish on a Fisher Body retains its luster 
over a long period of time because of careful finishing methods. 


5. Panels and Paneling. Steel panels of Fisher Bodies are 
reinforced by the wood framework. 


There is no metal-to-metal 


6. Body Sills. Body sills are made of selected hardwood lumber, 


weather-proofed, They are unusually large and strong. 


7. Composite Construction. All Fisher Bodies are of wood 
and steel, the wood reinforcing the steel and the steel reinforcing the 
wood. It has been proved that this construction gives maximum 
strength, maximum safety and maximum resiliency. Because of com- 
posite construction, rumbles and body noises are avoided. 


by 
y 


square feet of sheet steel. 


9. Wood Frame Construction. Selected hardwoods are used 
throughout the wood framework of Fisher Bodies. All joints in the 
body framework are mortised, glued, screwed or bolted together. No 
nailsare used. There are approximately 200 wood parts in a Fisher 
Body and 1200 operations are necessary to complete these wood 


———— body framing. 
GENERAL MOTORS parts for body framing 
, LaSalle + Buick * Oakland +» Oldsmobile +* Pontiac + Chevrolet 








On such steep and winding moun- 


| tain trails automobies and even horse- 
drawn wagons are often so much of 


ss : : | more 
arms of swarthy hill women with | 


a complication that a considerable 
share of the local trucking is done on 
the backs of the women. They carry 
tremendous loads. And always when 
not actually straining under their 
loads so much that it would be quite 
impossible, these women are smoking 
their inevitable cigarettes. 

Smoking has been “fashionable” so 
long on the part of those clumsy, crude 
creatures of the hills that now they are 
as inveterate and untidy tobacco users 
as those of our own American women 
who are imitating them will be in a few 
years. Gaunt, rugged, phleg- 
matic, the only thing in common be- 
tween these beasts of burden of the 
hills and the jaunty American flapper 
or the complacent English matrons 
was their common use of tobacco. I 
wonder what these hill women thought 
when their English and American sis- 
ters first began to imitate them in this 
way? 

We rustled our own baggage to the 
door of the station and were besieged 
again with offers of assistance, this 
time the rickshaw men. Heavy two- 
wheeled carts these were, built for the 
rugged mountain trails, and the men 
who humped between the shafts were 


| 





| have to inquire. 





| 


| 
| 


muscled and stocky and brown. 
they spoke no English. We showed 
them all the address of our friend and 
finally two of them who had more 
business shrewdness than honest intel- 


| ligence indicated that they knew the 


place and would take us. 


They took us in the wrong direction | 


for a half-mile or so until they were 
sure that the competition had given up 
and then they admitted that they did 
not know our destination and we would 
We finally found a 


| man who knew enough English to un- 


derstand our explanation and eventual- 
ly we arrived at the home and church 
of an American missionary. It was 
good that he was at home because we 
had a terrific time persuading our 
rickshaw men to charge us only dou- 
ble the usual amount because we were 
strangers instead of four times the 
regular charge as they had tried. 

It was cold, for us, that night. Our 
host built a roaring fire in his open 
fireplace. 

And then they told us about Tiger 
Hill, that mecca of all visitors to Dar- 
jeeling, the one spot in the immediate 
community from which a peep can be 
had of Mount Everest and then only at 
sunrise. It is about six miles from 
Darjeeling and we would have to walk. 
That meant an early start in the cold 





But | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





and in the dark, but we would ‘start 
tomorrow. We must see Mount 
Everest. 


Simple Hand Lotion 


N RS. ALEX McCULLOUGH, of Mus- 
AVE catine county, sends us this hand 
lotion recipe in response to the article, 
“Chapped Hands and Winter Winds,” 
by Rachel Hawthorne: 

Use equal parts of bay rum, witch 
hazel, arnica, and glycerine. The four 
ingredients may be purchased sepa- 
rately and the lotion then made up at 
home, or one may have it made up by 
the druggist. 

Mrs. W. M. Hill, of Cerro Gordo 
county, writes that she liked the lem- 
on suggestions in Miss Hawthorne’s 
article. The hand lotion recipe that 
she uses calls for ten grains of traga- 
canth, and three ounces of warm wa- 
ter. Let the mixture stand over night. 
Beat well and add one ounce of gly- 
cerine. This lotion is inexpensive and 
keeps the hands soft and pliable. 

“I live on the farm and do.a great 
deal of outdoor work,” Mrs. Hill says, 
“but if I use this lotion regularly my 
hands are never rough.” 








A good potato masher rings the knell 
on lumpy mashed potatoes. 
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\ JASH-DAY dinner menus at last! 

And you'll all be glad to read the 
pick of the 300 letters that have come 
in, with their suggested menus and 
recipes. There were letters from Can- 
ada and Kentucky, letters from Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and Virginia, and such a 
lot from our own and neighboring 
states. 

The interesting thing about the 
menus was the similarity of the wash- 
day dinners. There were stews, baked 
beans, oven dinners and then back to 
the stews again. One and all, the 
housewives seemed to agree that wash 
day was the day to conserve time in 
meal preparation and in dishwashing 

always keeping the well balanced 
menu in mind. Pressure cookers, wa- 
terless cookers, and even home-made 
fireless cookers featured in their wash- 
day dinner short cuts. 

First place in the contest, with a $5 
prize, was given to Mrs. Morrell Seeds, 
of Wapello county. Mrs. Seeds’ menu 
follows: 


Scalloped ham Potatoes 
Vegetable salad 
3read Butter 
Jam 
Baked apples Cream 
Milk 


“This is my favorite wash-day din- 
ner menu, because it is easily pre- 
pared in a minimum amount of time,” 
says Mrs. Seeds. “It requires little 
watching, is easily served, is nutri- 
tious and tasteful. The foods are. such 
as are available on the farm at any 
time of the year. The above menu 
can be prepared with the simplest of 
equipment. 

“For the scalloped ham and pota- 
toes, butter a baking dish and place 
in it alternate layers of ham and po- 
tatoes. Add the milk, butter and sea- 
soning. Onion may be added if de- 
sired. Sprinkle the potatoes with 
flour. Cover the dish and bake. The 
time required usually takes from one 
to one and one-half hours. 

“The ham baked in the milk is de- 
licious and is a welcome change from 
the usual way of just frying it. The 
potatoes are much improved in flavor 
over the ordinary scalloped kind. Us- 
ing milk maKes the dish high in nu- 
tritive value. The ham and the apples 
may be baked in the oven at the same 
time and both are ready to be served 
when done. The salad may be of fresh 
vegetable, or it may be a mixture of 
canned vegetables such as I cold pack 
for that purpose each summer. A 
combination of one or two vegetables 
with cheese also makes a good salad. 
The mayonaise should be kept on hand 
since salads hold such an important 
place in our diet. The apples may be 
varied by stuffing with mincemeat, 
dates, raisins, nuts, or marshmallows. 
With no gravy to make there are no 
last minute preparations except the 
salad, if it be made of fresh vegeta- 
bles. If the vegetable salad is made 
from cooked vegetables, then it may 
be prepared at any spare time during 
the forenoon. 

“These dishes and plenty of milk to 
drink make a very satisfying meal 
even for the strenuous wash day.” 

Mrs. Anna Lewis, of Marshall coun- 
ty, was given second place and a prize 
of $3. Her main dish feature was a 
double boiler stew and I like her rea- 
son for giving this recipe. She says: 
“I like oven dinners, but they need 
attention. Things never burn or dry 
up in a double boiler. It is also an 
advantage to serve a dish that does 
not require gravy.” 


s\ HOMEMAKING 
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Wash- Day Dinner Menus 


Mrs. Lewis’ menu follows: 


Hungarian goulash 
Buttered canned beets Jam 
Bread Butter 
Fruit delight Coffee or milk 


Hungarian goulash requires: 

% cup rice (uncooked) 

1 cup chopped meat (cooked or 
fresh) 

2 cups canned tomatoes 

% teaspoon salt (if meat is fresh) 


Wash the rice, put in a double boil- 
er, add the meat, salt and two cups of 
boiling water. Cook until the rice is 
tender. Ten minutes before serving, 
add the tomatoes. Usually, I have 
meat left over from Sunday dinner. 


discomfort to me or to my family. I 
worked out ten or a dozen menus 
requiring the minimum of last hour 
preparation, some for each season of 
the year, depending on the food suit- 
able and available. 

“Looking over my wash-day dinner 
menus, I find this one which seems to 
please my husband and the boys the 
best at this time of year: 


Fresh pork 
Potatoes and peas en casserole 
Perfection salad 
Bread Butter 
Canned Pears 
Coffee or milk 


“My wash day is usually on Monday, 
so I can have some baking left over 





mitted by Mrs. Morrell Seeds, of Wapello 


na 


county, Iowa: 





and economical. 
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THE WINNING MENU } 


Scalloped Ham 


Potatoes Vegetable Salad 
Bread Butter 
Jam 
Baked Apple Cream 
Milk 


The menu is well-balanced, nutritious 
It may be prepared with 
a minimum of time and labor. 

The foods in the menu are such as can 


be found on the farm at almost any time. 
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This winning wash-day menu was sub- 
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Chicken, beef or pork are equally good 
or fresh meat may be used. 

For Fruit Delight: Put into a glass 
dish a layer of cake or graham crack- 
ers cut in half. Then add a layer of 
shredded pineapple, drained of the 
juice. Peaches or a combination of 
left-over fruits may be used instead 
of pineapple. Repeat the layers until 
the dish is full. Set in a cool place to 
chill. Serve with plain or whipped 
cream. 

Third place and a prize of $2 goes 
to M.S. W., of Iroquois county, IIli- 
nois. “Fifteen years ago, when my 
honeymoon was still new and I knew 
how to cook only potatoes and steak, 
my husband and I stopped at the home 
of an old friend at the noon hour. It 
happened to be their wash day. I'll 
never forget the menu of the flurried 
hostess—bacon, eggs, baking-powder 
biscuits and coffee. The resolution I 
formed then has never been broken. 
Wash-day dinner should never present 





| 


from Saturday. The cake is made on 
Saturday, likewise the salad and dress- 
ing. The salad is made of lemon jello, 
shredded cabbage, diced celery and 
raw carrots. Any other vegetables 
could be substituted. 

“For the casserole dish, use one and 
one-half to two pounds of meat. I 
place it and a whole onion with pep- 
per and salt in a casserole dish or 
crock which has a heavy lid. The po- 
tatoes are peeled, cold pack peas are 
opened, and the cream is whipped 
and sweetened while my clothes are 
soaking. At 9 o'clock a little boiling 
water is poured over the meat in the 
casserole dish and it is placed in the 
oven. At 11:15 the potatoes. and peas 
are added to the meat, and at noon the 
casserole is taken out and a little 
flour and water stirred in to thicken 
the gravy. The table is laid, the salad 
put together, and the dessert set on. 
The meal preparation time is within 
the space of only a few minutes.” 














Mrs. Ed Schaffenacker, of Logap 
county, Illinois, uses liver as her main 
dish for the wash-day dinner meny, 
Perhaps you would be most interested 
in knowing that she canned the livery. 
Her directions for canning the liver 
follow: 


“T have a skillet piping hot in which 
I drop the slices of liver, cut about 
one-fourth inch wide. A little lard may 
ke placed in the skillet to sear the 
liver. Do not cook it, simply brown it 
quickly on both sides, then place it in 
clean fruit jars. When the liver is al] 
seared and placed in the jars, I adda 
lump of butter to the skillet, a slice of 
onion, and a little flour, to make a thin 
gravy. Pour over the liver in the jars, 
Process it from five to ten minutes at 
ten pounds pressure.” 


Another main dish that you’ll all 
want to try is Mrs. Earl M. Ball’s 
recipe for vegetable loaf. Mrs. Ball is 
from Johnson county, Iowa. 

“This is my favorite wash-day din- 
ner dish,” she says. “It doesn’t need 
much else to make a meal—just a light 
dessert, bread and butter, jelly or jam, 
and something to drink, either tea, cof- 
fee or milk.” The recipe calls for: 


1 cupful diced carrots 

1 cupful diced potatoes 

3 onions 

2 beets diced 

1 cup shredded cabbage 

2 cups of ground beef (any meat 
may be used) 

1 cup bread or cracker crumbs 

1 cup sweet cream 

Salt 

Pepper. 


“Mix carrots, potatoes, onions, beets 
and cabbage together, add the ground 
beef (if you have no meat, the meat 
may be omitted and one-half cupful of 
butter substituted), add the salt, pep- 
per, bread crumbs and the cream. 
Mold into a loaf and put into a baking 
dish (I don’t make mine into a loaf, I 
just put it into the baking dish), let 
it bake for a good hour or more if the 
vegetables and meat are uncooked. 
If they are all leftovers, the loaf will 
not need to_be cooked nearly so Jong. 
Serve with tomato sauce.” 

“Let’s try pepper pot on a cold day,” 
says Mrs. Jay Carter, of McLean coun- 
ty, Illinois. “Perhaps there are other 
women like me, who do not favor an 
oven dinner, because they use a small 
laundry stove in the basement. This 
type of stove has no oven, but it has 
space for one kettle besides the wash 
boiler on top. Hence, my wash-day 
dinner dish is ‘pepper pot.’ Once tried, 
I’m sure it will always be a favorite. 
So satisfying is it, that no one has 
‘room for dessert,’ and a can of stewed 
fruit from the cellar, an extra slice of 
bread and jelly or a cooky usually fills 
the bill.” 

For pepper pot: “Cut three pounds 
of rather lean pork into two-inch 
cubes, fry until brown and place in 2 
three-quart kettle (a bean jar is ex- 
cellent for this purpose), having 4 
close-fitting lid; add two large onions, 
(sliced), six green peppers (the bell 
peppers are best, being fine in flavor 
and mild), a tablespoon of salt (if 
fresh pork is used), and three large to 
matoes peeled and cut small, or a pint 
of canned tomatoes. Fill the pot with 
water and place on the back of the 
stove, allowing it to simmer four or 
five hours or even longer. The longer 
it is cooked the better it will be. One- 
half hour before serving, drop in 
enough potatoes, peeled and cut in 
halves, lengthwise, for the family. The 
sauce will be rich and deliciously fla- 
vored and the meat tender and tooth- 
some. Just try it!” 
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Cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
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: open each package of Mother's or EROS 


(China Brand) Oats with keen 
anticipation to see what charming piece of table china it brings. 

For each package of these nourishing and healthful oats you buy 
contains a surprise of lovely chinaware—a plate, or a saucer, or a 
salad dish. .. . You can set your table with the pieces you get with 
Mother's China Oats. 

Most important, of course, are the nourishing, wholesome oats. 
Any dietician will tell you their value in the daily diet of children 
and grown-ups. Now with Quick Mother's Oats (which cooks in 
21% to 5 minutes), as well as Mother’s Oats you have always known, 
it is as simple to prepare as any hot cereal. 

Rich in grain nourishment, rich in flavor, rich in creamy texture— 
serve Mother's Oats steaming hot tomorrow. And begin now to 
collect this attractive breakfast set. 


And a gift coupon, too 


Each Mother’s Oats package contains a Mother's coupon, too, 
redeemable for valuable premiums. The Mother's Oats Catalog of 
premiums—sent free on request—is like a trip through a wonderful 
gift shop. Jewelry—silverware—toys—leather 
goods — lamps —books— practically anything 
you need. Yours for Mother’s coupons. 

Be sure to get Mother’s (China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise in each 
box—the valuable coupon—AND the finest 
oats that are grown. Send for complete pre- 
mium catalog. Mother's Coupon Dept., 
Room 1708, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mother's Oats comes in2 styles, theRegularand 
— Quick Mother's that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 









Every package contains a piece 
of CHINA 


The rich nourishment of this wonderful breakfast is 
enticingly offered in this full-flavored, cereal breakfast 
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Other Valuable Premiums for 
Coupons in Every Package 





Mother's Oats..China Brand 
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The February Message 

IRST of all, I want to thank the 

poys and girls who have sent in 
“stunt” stories. We have received a 
number of very good ones, and we look 
with pleasure to receiving 
others and to announcing the prize 
winners in our March 29 issue, and 
publishing some of the 
very interesting stories we have re- 


forward 


likewise in 


ceived. There are a whole lot of you 
bovs and girls who are missing out on 
a very good time for not only your- 
selves but also for the older folks in 
your community, if you do not pro- 
mote a “stunt” night. I am hoping 


that vou will get together and plan 2 
real “stunt” evening at an early date. 


The time of the closing of our contest™ 
is March 10, not February 15, as I er- 
roneously stated last month. Mail your 


story by March 10 and it will be eligi- 
ble for our contest. If you do put 2 
stunt on we want to hear about it, 
and we ask you right now to please be 
sure to write us. 

Perhaps some of you had a birthday 
celebration in honor of Lincoln or 
Washington. If so, that will be an in- 
teresting item of news not only to us 
but to the other boys and girls who 
may not have put on such an enter- 
tainment. It is a coincidence that the 
birthdays of our two greatest presi- 
dents come in February. All of us are 
still profiting by the words of wisdom, 
the kindly deeds, and the leadership of 
Presidents George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. Their lives were 
an inspiration not only to the old and 
young of our country but to other coun- 
tries as well. The great builder of 
our nation and the great emancipator 
both had the real spirit of service in 
their lives. They did not do just the 
things that they wanted to do, but 
were willing to sacrifice in order that 
others might benefit. More than ever 
this same spirit of service is needed 
today. The stories of the lives of 
Washington and Lincoln are just as 
full of encouragement and inspiration 
as they were in the days when their 
leadership meant so much to our coun- 
try—yes, I believe I could say more so, 
as their lives stand out more promi- 
nently as the years go by. We will 
always profit by and never be able to 
forget these two men, the service they 
rendered and the ideals which they in- 
stilled. Perhaps some of you boys and 
girls have already looked up the inter- 
esting stories, of which there are 
many, of the lives of President Wash- 
ington and President Lincoln, but if 
not, won’t you please do so? You will 
find them in the library—perhaps 
right in you own home, as every home 
should have a story of the lives of 
Presidents Washington and Lincoln. 

These men lived in a great day, but 
we live in an even greater day. Just 
Stop to think of the many things we 
have that they did not have, of the 
opportunities for education, for travel, 
for the hearing of the world’s greatest 
Speakers over the radio, for contact 
and fellowship with our neighbors, 
which they did not have. We fail to 
realize the advancement that our coun- 
try has made, until we stop to sum up 
the things by which we have bene- 
fited. We take for granted so many 
things that we have these days, that 
we lose in a measure a realization of 
the benefits we really enjoy. It is the 
boy or girl who reads of the past and 
Plans for the future that makes the 
greatest success of life. 


I wish each one of our boys and 
girls would ask themselves the fol- 
lowing questions: . 

Are you doing your part in the 
home? Are you doing your part in the 
“school, in the church, in the commu- 
nity? Is your home and is your com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
because you are there? Are you for- 
ward-looking or are you hanging back, 
letting others take the initiative which 
you should take? Are you giving your 
best? 

It is the boy or girl with initiative 
and with the ambition to succeed that 
does succeed: We should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for im- 
provement which are on every hand. 
The time is all too short from boy- 
hood and girlhood to manhood and 
womanhood. We are building every 
day, every week, every month, every 
year, and if we lay the foundation 
with firm determination to grow and 
develop, we will succeed. We get 
out of life just about what we put into 


A Game for Tribes 


First, all of the members of the 
tribe should assemble in a circle, seat- 
ed. Begin with a leader who passes 
some object, it may be a pencil, to the 
player to his right. As he passes the 
object he utters some funny word, as 
“Ouch!” “Ah!” “Oh!” and at the same 
time making some funny gesture. The 
player at his right takes the object 
and passes it to the player to his right, 
repeating exactly what the leader said 
and did. It is continued in this way 
around the circle until the object 
comes to the leader again. While the 
object is being passed around the cir- 
cle every player that laughed is sup- 
posed to pay a forfeit, which may be 
anything that he may have with him, 
as a nail, pen, match, a piece of pa- 
per, ete. These are paid to a col- 
lector, who sells them over one of the 
player’s heads, after the object has 
been passed around the circle several 
times. This is the way they are sold. 




















Says: 


all read Wallaces’ Farmer. 





WINTER SPORTS 

Here is a picture of a bunch of farm boys in Harrison county, Iowa. 
The sleds are tied together and a rope goes to the horse which has the 
job of furnishing the motive power. 
“Four of the boys in the picture belong to the baby beef club and 
they have as nice a bunch of beeves as I ever saw. 
Bureau members and help us make up our township program.” 


The neighbor who sends the picture 


They are all Farm 
And they 








it, joy or selfishness, as the case 
may be. 

My message this month is to urge 
you boys and girls to do your very 
best. If it is work, do your part; if it 
is play, be equally active. You need 
both work and play to develop strong 
lives, and, above all, I would say, play 
fair, as, after all, it is the fellow that 
not only plays the game strongly but 
also fairly, that makes the best record 
and gets the most out of it. Wallaces’ 
Farmer wants to help the boys and 
girls on the farm. It is interested in 
them and in their problems. We think 
we have the finest group of boys and 
girls that there has ever been, and we 
likewise think they have greater op- 
portunities. 

If there is any help that we can give 
you boys and birls, won’t you please 
write us? If I were not willing to help 
you and if all the members of the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer organization were not 
willing to help you, our organization 
would not be your friend, and the writ- 
er would not be worthy of signing this 
message 

UNCLE JOHN. 


One player is blindfolded. The col- 
lector holds one of the little things he 
has taken up over the head of the 
blindfolded player. The blindfolded 
player tells what the Scout will have 
to do to redeem what he has paid the 
collector. The player will have to 
do such ridiculous things as to hop 
around the tribe house on one foot, or 
even to stand on his head, and other 
things that are possible for the player 
to do. 

This is a very interesting game that 
all of the tribe will enjoy. It is a 
guaranteed laugh producer.—Edward 
Tevis, Dreyfus, Ky. (13 points.) 





Boy Scout Week 


Boy Scout Anniversary Week this 
year was of special significance be- 
cause, in addition to marking the nine- 
teenth birthday of the Boy Scouts of 
America, it also marked the “coming 
of age” of the Boy Scout movement 
internationally. With a record of 
twenty-one years of world-wide serv- 
ice, under the leadership of Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the 


world, and with forty-three nations 
represented in the International Scout 
Bureau of London, England, the Boy 
Scout movement claims to be the 
greatest united effort in behalf of and 
by boys of which history holds any 
record. At present there are more 
than 1,800,000 Boy Scouts in the world, 
with the Boy Scouts of America lead- 
ing in enrollment with more than 
800,000. 





My Scouting Activities 

January 10, 1927, I now recognize as 
the most important date in my life, for 
on that date I became a member of 
the grand old “Ellesay.” For the first 
few months everything connected with 
the organization was very vague, and 
I had a hard time understanding and 
remembering much of it. However, 
with the help of Dick Roberts I gained, 
and instead of a “greenhorn” I became 
a “wisher.” By “wisher” I mean that 
I always would wish that something 
would happen so I could gain a little 
headway, but yet I never really did 
anything. 

However, I soon changed this part, 
for on June 10 I passed the first three 
degrees. After that I became interest- 
ed in doing, and not wishing. I passed 
the Totem Pole Lodge on October 9, 
and the Sagamore Lodge on December 
10, 1927. That ended a very success- 
ful year, to my notions at that time. 
In January, 1928, I-became a Lone 
Scout organizer and passed enough 
Merit Badges for the Star Rank. In 
February I only passed three, but 
they were important ones. Since then 
I have passed twenty-three Merit 
Badges, and as soon as I can build a 
bridge and pass Pioneering, I will be 
eligible for the Eagle rank, making 
the second in Iowa Falls in one year’s 
history of the Tiger Tribe. Early in 
1928 I became interested in contrib- 
uting, and have won enough points for 
the bronzie, which I hope to get any 
day now. In November I was admit- 
ted to the grand council and became 
member No. 773. 

Indeed, most of my ventures seem to 
have been failures, but I do not think 
so. It has made me see that all things 
in life are not rosy, and that every 
silver-lined cloud may bring up a 
storm.—Ray B. Nassen, GC. (18 
points.) 





Japanese Tag 
On page 555 of the new Boy Scout 
Handbook, it describes a game called 
“Skunk Tag” in this way: “Each 
player holds his nose with one hand, 


holds up one foot with the other hand. 
As long as he keeps this position he 
can not be tagged, but if he lets go 
with either hand he can be tagged by 
the boy who is ‘it.’” 

Several times I have played a sim- 
ilar game called “Japanese Tag.” This 
is the way I played it: One boy was 
chosen to be ‘it.’ He then tagged one 
of the other players. Wherever he 
happened to touch the other player is 
where the player tagged had to hold 
one hand and tag some one else. It 
is hard to get around holding your 
hand in some places where you might 
be tagged. For instance, on the foot 
or in a hard place to reach on the 
back. Try this game; it is lots of 
fun, tho rather hard on the player that 
is “it.’—Clay Brockman, GC, Atlanta, 
Missouri. (8 points.) 
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rollicking whistle, a 


A trilling, 


splash of red and a gay cardinal wings 
his way out of my sight. Somehow it 


doesn't matter that the ground is still 


white with snow, that the thermom- 
eter registers low, and that icicles 
hang from the eaves. The gaudy 


splash of red, and the gay whistle, 
have dove their work. Spring—and 
the red cardinal—are on the wing. 
They'll soon be back to stay. 

Every year it’s the same. The first 
harbinger of spring tantalizes me. I 
want to do over my entire room just 
as the outside world is going to be 
done over, but I usually have to con- 
fine my efforts to a few small things: 
The most simple thing to do is to add 
a gay cover for color, and it’s surpris- 
ing to see how much one or two new 
table covers really do add to a room. 

To make sure that [I don’t add the 
wrong thing in pattern or design I 
check on the old rule: 


Pattern on the wall, 
Plain covers—one and all. 
Walls plain and new— 
Pattern trims will do. 


If my curtains are of print material, 
then I like to use a trim of the same 
fabric on the scarf fhat I make. If 
there is only one window, then the en- 
tire scarf is nice if made of the same 
print as the curtains. 

Elaborate materials and trims are 
unnecessary. The simpler the scarf, 
the better. I like my dressing table 
cover to fit the top of my table ex- 
actly. The day of the elaborately 
embroidered scarf with long fringed 
ends dangling half way to the floor is 
a thing of the past. In its place is 
the scarf that exactly covers the table, 
.or that conforms with the shape of the 
table top but leaves an inch or two 
of margin all the way around the edge. 

In selecting the material for the cov- 
ers we naturally consider the launder- 
ing qualities, the cost, the color and 
the design. — 

Some of the cleverest table scarves 
I’ve seen were made of ordinary flour 
or salt sacks but you'd never dream it, 


so cleverly were they camouflaged. 
First the printing had been bleached 
out of the rather rough homespun 


Then the sacks had 
been given a dye bath. The color that 
was most attractive was a soft red- 
blue that was dull enough in hue, and 
light enough in value, for a girl’s room. 
The ends were fringed, and several 
rows of heavy thread in colors were 
drawn in to make a colorful border. 
The threads repeated the colors that 
were used in the room. 

Don’t you think white is inclined to 
be very sharp in contrast to the fur- 
niture of the room, especially if one is 
using dark wood? It’s much nicer, I 
think, to use a soft cream or ivory 
color and a dip in strong coffee, tea, 
or an ecru dye gives a lovely neutral 
shade to the flour sack. 

If the curtains in the room happen 
to be of theatrical gauze, then I like 
the table cover to match. Threads or 
yarn may be drawn in for color, or @ 
very simple variation of Italian hem- 
stitching may be used. If this stitch 
is to be used on the gauze the hems 
should be folded and basted in. The 
stitch is shown in Fig. 1. Pull three 
threads for the first row, skip a space 


looking material. 


A Tonic for Your Room 


of five threads and draw three more 
threads. Fasten the thread, bring the 
needle out over the space of five hori- 
zontal threads that were left unpulled, 
place the needle. under three vertical 
threads in the lower row and out as in 
A, then back under the same three 
threads and up to the top row, picking 
up three new threads as in B, Fig. 1. 
Pick the same three threads up again 
as in C, and cross down over the hori- 
zontal threads to the lower row. Re- 
peat as in A. 

Drawing threads or yarn thru the 
gauze or using Italian hemstitching 
are two of the simplest yet most at- 
tractive scarf trims that I know of. 
Monks cloth is effective if treated the 
same way. Each year these two trims 
tempt me anew. They’re easy, they’re 
economical, they’re simple and they 
are so appropriate for the girl’s room. 
Number A in the large illustration 
shows a scarf of the hemstitching. 

One year, I used lavender, orange 
and green in soft colors in my room. 
The print that I found for the dressing 
table covers repeated those colors but 
the background was a severe white. 
You can imagine how spotty the de- 
sign looked. I made the print up, us- 
ing plain white at the ends faced up in 
scallops with pale orange rickrack. 
The rickrack I slipped under the edge 
of the scallops and the points were 
caught as I stitched around the edge 
of the white,. without turning a hem. 
Once I'd stitched around the. scallops, 
I took a hot iron and pressed the 
points back down on the white fabric. 


You see, this caught the unhemmed 
edge of the scallop and after the 
points were blind stitched around it 
held firmly. That eliminated the ne- 
cessity of turning those uncomfortable 
little hems on the scallops. Last, but 
not least, the scarf had a coffee dip 
which tied the design together without 
affecting the colors in the print. 

Cross-stitched designs on checked 
gingham are always good and there 
are such clever simple ones to work 
out. In the illustration C, the check 
has been enlarged so that you can see 
how very simple it is. I usually do my 
design and then turn the hems, but 
should you have the hems turned, then 
use two needles and begin at each cor- 
ner of one end. It’s fun to make the 
design up as you work. 

This year, the red bird inspired me 
anew and after I’d shopped a bit, I de- 
cided that the futuristic applique de- 
sign in D was to be my scarf for 
spring. Curtains wear out and we 
keep adding different bits of pattern 
to the room. This design gives one a 
chance to tie all those different pat- 
terns together. I want to use a bit of. 
pale lavender for my cover with plain 
hems and mitered corners. Then I 
want to do the futuristic border around 
the edge, combining the fabrics I’ve 
used in my room. This same scarf 
would be clever worked up on a very 
fine, pinchecked gingham, with rather 
splashy prints used, repeating the col- 
ors in the room—or plain soft colors 
might be appliqued onto the fine pin- 
check. 


DRESSER SCARF DESIGNS 
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Plain fabrics and prints make attractive covers for the girl’ room 




















Fig. IL 


Perhaps the simplest yet most girl. 
ish scarf is illustrated in E. Sheer ba- 
tiste and dimities made up as this one 
is, are lovely as covers if they follow 
the outline of the table or dresser top, 
but leave a two or three-inch margin 
around the edge. The ruffle is plain 
but it may be set on with a piping 
in color if one wishes. I’m always 
torn between a desire for the perky 
gay print cover, and a dislike of the 
laundry problem it presents. 


The cover F illustrates one of the 
simplest, yet most attractive, of all 
covers—the scarf that features the 
mitered corner. The border may be 
set on a printed fabric, the combina- 
tion may be reversed or the entire 
scarf may be of plain or print with a 
piping or very narrow band for trim- 
ming. It works wp beautifully in un- 
bleached muslin, éspecially if the mus- 
lin and print have been given an ecru 
dye bath to neutralize the background 
and to make the two alike. 


Figure 11 shows a plain miter. Fold 
the hems and mark from A to B as in 
1. Cut off the corner A to B, allowing 
a seam. Fold points A and B together 
at X. Stitch, reverse and press. It is 
well to make a sample corner before 
you actually use it on the scarf. 

The scarf in G is one more ‘version 
of a print trim on a plain fabric. The 
pattern may be made by folding paper 
as many times as you wish squares. 
The piping may be of bias tape and 
may be split, thus making the tape go 
twice as far. This same idea works 
up beautifully in the neighboring hues 
—for example, purple-blue and _ blue- 
purple, the darker of the two being 
used for the end and the trimming of 
stitchery. 

There are so many ways of doing 
covers—and so many color combina- 
tions that are lovely. However, we 
always get back to these two prob- 
lems: are they practical? and are they 
economical? 

I’d rather have a very plain, colorful 
scarf, and be able to change often, 
than to spend a larger amount of 
money and time on a- scarf and then 
feel that I couldn’t afford to change 
for a long time. 

One of the most practical scarves 
I’ve seen was made from plain glazed 
chintz with a wide facing (using the 
mitered corner trim). all the way 
around of a check. The color was 
in blue with a biue checked border. 
The practical thing about the scarf 
was that it could.be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. The lovely thing about 
the entire room was that the colors 
had been worked out so charmingly. 
The walls were a lovely putty gray. 
the goodwork just a bit deeper in 
color. The furniture was painted and 
there were splashes of mandarin red 
scattered about; for instance, a book 
shelf lined in red-orange, a chair with 
a line of red trim, and the dressing 
table painted. red-orange on the inside. 
The interesting design in the room 
was centered on an old chair that had 
been slip-covered in a cretonne with 
blue and dashes of the red-orange pre- 
dominating. 

You see, covers in the room can’t be 
chosen promiscuously, they must har- 
monize with the room. And yet, if 
they are chosen correctly, what 2 
spring tonic they are for a room.— 
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Miss Arnquist’s Letter 
Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

it seems almost like “rubbing it in” 
when | tell you that today I picked vio- 
jets, jonquils and narcissus right out 
of the garden. That seems like a “big 
one,” doesn’t it? But when I tell you 
that I am in the state of Mississippi, 
you will know that it is possible. The 
peas and lettuce are up four inches 
and the Swiss chard is ready for the 
table. This is a land of sunshine, 
flowers and “niggers.” That last term 
is not used in a disrespectful way for 
the colored folks call each other by 
that name. : 

Those of you who were present at 
our first short courses at Iowa State 
College will be interested to know that 
I] am spending my belated vacation 
with Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, for- 
merly head of the foods and nutrition 
department of Iowa State College. She 
it was who gave those inspirational 
nutrition lectures to the Four-H girls 
and leaders. 

The evening that I left my own 
state, lowa was cooking up one of her 
famous blizzards. When I arrived in 
Canton, Miss., the day was too warm 
for my winter coat! 

The houses, built with their open 
foundations, are a living proof of the 
mild weather here. The farmers are 
busy plowing in the reddish soil, get- 
ting ready for the spring planting of 
cotton. 

The unpainted cabins with their 
huge chimneys, telling of comfortable 
big fireplaces, dot*the landscape. This 
is the land of fireplaces—one for each 
room. Perhaps this is one of the 
things which has contributed to the fa- 
mous hospitality of the south. It is so 
easy to be hospitable around a fire- 
place. 

The Busse plantation of a thousand 
acres is a book of romance to me. The 
eighty families of darkies who live on 
it are a source of interest. “Layouts” 
(portions of land) are rented out to 
the colored families for a cash rental. 
The white owner furnishes the seed 
and horses, mules, machinery, feed for 
the animals and-often pays the family 
grocery bill. .The colored people sup- 
ply the labor. In the lean years the 
white owner plays the fairy godfather 
and tides the colored man over until 
the next crop. Oftentimes he loses all. 
He is the one who takes the risk. 

Essex, a seventy-nine-year-old ex- 
slave, entertained me the first evening 
by tales of “befo’ de war.” He be- 
longed to Jeff Davis’ sister-in-law. His 
were colorful tales, alternating hilarity 
and pathos. It was hard at times to 
tell whether he was holding exactly 
to facts or letting his vivid imagina- 
tion get the better of him. I rather 
suspected the latter was the case when 
he said that his grandfather, single- 
handed, in an attempt to escape, killed 
aS many as a thousand bloodhounds. 

Izzie, the twelve-year-old grandson, 
quite captivated me with his broad 
gtin and his “Yes, Miss Josephine.” 
He told me that the cord around his 
neck was worn to keep him from tak- 
mg cold. Upon further questioning, I 
found out that he and his family be- 
lieved that a cord, soaked in turpen- 
une and tied around the neck, would 
Prevent winter colds. 

Mr. Busse, Mrs. Smith’s father, took 
me to call on one of his tenants who 
‘Ss making a good record. She is a 
colored school teacher, who is renting 
4 piece of land, working faithfully, and 
Making good on it. 

Colored people are not supposed to 
contract debts without the consent of 
their landlord, but some of them do. 


A shiftless renter often departs by 
night, leaving nothing behind for his 
landlord except debts. Such are the 
joys and trials of a southern planter. 

We are going to visit an old planta- 
tion home, one of whose forty ragms 
contains a chandelier which in the 
balmy days held a thousand candles! 
There are a few such houses left— 
glory be! It must be remembered 
that Sherman laid waste a great deal 
of this country. Such is war! 

The state of Mississippi, despite its 
colored people, seems more like- a 
western state than my conception of a 
southern one. Mississippi seems to be 
in the process of a revival of prosper- 
ity—saw mills are going full blast, fac- 
tories going up, new homes being 
built. A new impetus has been given 
the state thru the increased trade with 
Central and South America. The re- 
sumption of the Mississippi river traf- 


Boomerang! 


That sounds like a joke, doesn’t it? 
And it almost was because it was 
something that happened to all the 
Wallaces’ Farmer folks last week. 

You know a boomerang is an Aus- 
tralian weapon which moves in a cir- 
cle and returns to the thrower. When 
we started the Wallaces’ Farmer stunt 
contest we didn’t dream that it would 
come back to us—but it did. The an- 
nual Wallaces’ Farmer - party was 
turned into the same sort of stunt 
night that we're hoping you folks will 
have. We divided into six groups and 
until the evening of the party the 
stunts were kept secret. 

Such fun! Jingles, clever songs, 
orchestras (and mock orchestras)— 
everybody falling into the spirit of 
“stunt” night, and everybody contrib- 
uting at least a laugh. 
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WILD GEESE 


I hold to my heart when the geese are flying 
A wavering wedge on the high bright blue— 
I tighten my lips to keep from crying: 
‘Beautiful birds, let me go with you.’’ 


And at night when they honk and their wings are weaving 
A pattern across a full gold moon— 

I hold to a heart that would be leaving 
If it were freed to fly too soon. 


I hold to a heart that would be going— 
A comrade to wild birds in the air, 

As wayward as they—and never knowing 
Where it is going—and never care. 


I hold to my heart—for here lies duty— 

And here is the path where my feet must stay— 
But O, that quivering line of beauty, 

Beating its beautiful, bright-winged way! 


—By Grace Noll Crowell. 








fic also has given new life to trade in 
this state. 

Next month I hope to be able to 
havee a message for you from the 
Four-H Club girls and leaders from 
Mississippi. Miss Elaine Massey, 
state club leader, in a five-minute in- 
terview between trains, extended to 
me an invitation. to visit the Four-H 
Clubs of this state. 

And now I am off for “the most in- 
teresting city in the United States’— 
New Orleans. I will tell you about 
that later on. Sincerely, 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Four-H Girls Club Leader. 





“Wild Geese,” the poem on this 
page, is taken from Grace Noll Crow- 
ell’s book, “Silver in the Sun,” pub- 
lished by the P. L. Turner Company, 
of Dallas, Texas. 


One group came dressed as school- 
day girls and boys. You'd have laughed 
with us at the costumes. Girls in ging- 
ham dresses and hair ribbons, boys in 
knee pants and buster brown collars. 
One tall man even dared appear in 
pink checked gingham rompers! 
There.was the radio announcer broad- 
casting the evening program, there 
was a life size orchestra with their 
clever “How-do-you-do” songs, and 
a mystic magician. One group took 
the letters of “Wallaces’ Farmer” and 
give a little jingle for each letter. 

It was an evening chock full of fun 
with everybody doing his or her bit. 
That was the nice part about it. When 
everybody works, everybody has a 
good time. If you haven’t had your 
stunt night, then I know you’ll want 
to. And if you have a clever stunt, 
write us a letter telling about it. 

The stunt contest closes March 10, 


and prizes of $5, $3 and $1 are to be 
awarded for the three best letters, as 
well as $1 for all other letters that we 
print. 

FOUR-H PAGE EDITOR. 


Saint Patrick 


Did you ever stop to think why it 
was that you sang Irish songs and 
wore green shamrocks on St. Patrick’s 
day? 

St. Patrick was a patron saint of 
Ireland, supposedly, altho as in the 
case of St. Valentine, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty as to whether 
there was really only one St. Patrick, 
and whether his death occurred on 
March 17. 

It is thought that St. Patrick was 
born in England. He tells us in his 
“Confession” that he was carried away 
to Ireland by pirates in his sixteenth 
year and sold into slavery. There he 
became a Christian evangelist, accord- 
ing to Walsh, and rose to the rank of 
bishop. He is given credit for found- 
ing 365 churches and for planting a 
school beside each church. 

Many, many legends are told of St. 
Patrick. One very popular one tells of 
his driving the snakes and vermin out 
of Ireland. 

The story is told in this Irish song: 





There’s not a mile in Ireland’s isle, 

Where the dirty vermin musters; 

Where’er he put his dear forefoot, 

He murdered them in clusters. 

The toads went hop, the frogs went 
flop, 

Slap dash into the water, 

And the beasts committed suicide 

To save themselves from slaughter. 


Just when St. Patrick’s day first 
came to be observed no one knows. 
There is no doubt, however, that it 
has become a national custom of the 
Irish to observe March 17. 


Betty’s Scrap Book 

I wonder if you Four-H girls have 
noticed the Little Betty Scrapbook 
pages that are coming out in Wallaces’ 
Farmer? 

You'll like the recipes, I think. Per- 
haps, like me, you have been thinking 
that the recipes were intended only 
for small girls. They aren’t, tho. They 
are nice for little sister, but Betty’s 
pages are full of helpful hints for 
cooks of all sizes. 

Betty usually gives a small portion 
recipe, then she repeats it, giving the 
amounts that we'd want to use in fam- 
ily cooking. There are very simple 
rules for measuring, a measuring ta- 
ble, working rules and other helps 
along with the recipe page. 

The scrap book is very attractive 
and perhaps you’d enjoy having one, 
especially if you’re interested in cook- 
ing (and what Four-H girl isn’t?). The 
books are being sent out every day, 
running an average of from fifty to 
sixty a day. 

Our youngest Little Betty member is 
just four and one-half years old. 

If you girls are interested in Betty’s 
scrap book, send 10 cents to Little 
Betty, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and we will be glad to send you 
the book. Will you tell us if you are a 
Four-H girl when you write? 





If, as a Four-H girl, you’ve some spe- 
cial problems that you’d like help 
with, I'll always be glad to hear from 
you. 





We will be glad to have letters from 
the Four-H Club groups telling of any 
of their interesting activities. 
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Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate E2mber. 























Don’t Worry—Only One of You 
Will Get the Car 


We have received many inquiries 
about a contest being staged in Des 
Moines by a so-called Paris-American 
Pharmical Company. Our readers 
have discovered the old graft of an- 
swering an easy puzzle and figured 
out that if they send in the correct an- 
swer, they will get the automobile. 
When they send in the answer, and 
the puzzle is so easy a half wit could 
solve it, they receive a certificate giv- 
ing them a flock of points. Then they 
discover the graft. All you have to do 
is go out and sell a lot of perfume and 
toilet articles and the person who 
sells the most gets the automobile. 
In other words, all the puzzle is de- 
signed for is to build up a sucker list. 

This type of curiosity developing 
graft is an old one. A number of pub- 
lications use it to get folks to sell sub- 
scriptions for them. It has been used 
by the fake lot and real estate promot- 
ers and is generally looked down upon 
by legitimate business. 

It's all right if you want to do this 
type of work, but if you are expecting 
an automobile for sending in the an- 
swer to a puzzle, just remember there 
is only one car and there’s a lot of 
red tape wrapped around it. Wallaces’, 
Farmer does not recommend this type 
of effort to its readers and does not 
have to resort to this method to build 
its circulation. 





The Guarantee is Misleading 


A number of members have com- 
plained to us regarding promises made 
them by representatives of the Guar- 
antee Veterinary Company, of Sioux 
City. According to our members, they 
bought some of the tonic this company 
for sale with the understand- 
that in case it did not do the 
things claimed for it, the concern 
would refund the purchase price. If 
an animal happened to die. the farm- 
ers understood they were to be com- 


offers 
ing 


pensated. 
they are to this extent. The 
company generously figures up exactly 
much remedy an animal might 
use and reimburses the farmer, gener- 
ally about a dollar. As far as paying 
for any dead animals, the Guararftee 
Veterinary Company does not do that, 
as least we have not heard of it. 
Farmers who read carefully the 
printed guarantee the company issues 
can discover the catches in it. There 
is a mass of statements on the “Money 
Back Guarantee” that would mislead 
anvone. However, if any represeata- 
tive tells you a complete and total re- 
fund will be made to you in case your 
stock do not eat the remedy, he isn’t 
talking about the “$17.50 worth,” but 
just a few pounds. We do not approve 
of this method of misleading buyers: 


ay 
Well, 


how 





Have You Ever Made a Will? 


Last week we had an opportunity to 
see the inside workings of two farm 
estates that were hopelessly involved 
just because the farmer died suddenly 
and left no will. In one case it meant 
real hardship to several of the folks. 
They could have used a share of what 
was legally coming to them had there 
been a scrap of paper written up and 
ordering the disposal of the property. 
In the other case a settlement is go- 
ing to cost the heirs a pretty penny to 
get the property disposed of. 

Farming is a business. Why not 
operate it in a businesslike manner? 
A will is easily made and every busi- 
ness man should make one. It is only 
fair that the effort a man has put into 
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| It stands at the head of Mutual Hail Insurance in a class by itself. 
No farmer can afford to go without it. 








January 1, 1929. 


and security. 
pleased policy holders. 


40,000 farmers hold its pol.cies. 
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No Farmer Can Afford to Take This Risk 


$821,940.94 actual net cash surplus back of every policy giving the greatest stability 
$1,115,595.77 net losses’ paid in 1928 showing fair treatment, liberal adjustments and 


The lowest assessments, the mosf sympathetic adjusters, and the best service. 
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his business should be saved, even | If you must give your money away, | and then, just blame it onto the 
tho he dies. Make your plans and why send it to England? Setter do- | weather. “ 
then make your will so that your heirs nate it to a fund to feed snowbound —_—_—_—_————— I 
can carry on the work. Do not put it birds in Iowa. It will really do a lot 

ArT’ I t ‘ owa. ally a fee 
off. Spend a little time and save oth- more good. | We Are All After Them tra’ 
ers many hours of worry. And that’s that. Recently in St. Louis there gathered om 
| Service Bureau managers from nine = 
Ho, Hum; Drake Estate Up Again Yep, It’s a Cold Wi | state papers to discuss common probggG 
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YN Well the Service Bureau de quiries these days about the winter. | could improve our service so as to bel- ma 
partment has just heard of a group of ’ : ; Ps a iin ai te 
ia ses § No one has asked us how long it will | efit our many friends. beg 

| - ; Ss who didn’t believe all the pub- | oontinue but numbers have complained | It was interesting to note that every # mu 
| licity that has been given to the no- | about the covering up of mail boxes, | State represented had about the same ff fee< 
| torious Drake estate and so when a | blocking of driveways by snow plows, | kind of difficulties. There are chick- s 
| smooth-tongued person came along re- | and failure of mail carriers to deliver | en thieves and there are swindlers. _ 
cently they handed over $25 each so | mail promptly. Sometimes a swindler works in a regi AN 
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they could share in the final sale of We agree it isn’t fair for the high- | lar circuit, visiting first one state and wis! 
the “crown jewels” of Sir Francis | way snow plows to hide a mail box, | then the next. In order to combat that & puy 
Drake. but we feel that the average farmer | sort of person and to prevent his 0b M Aut 


We hope our readers saw the state- 
ment recently printed in the Des 
Moines papers in which Iowa’s secre- 
tary of state, Ed Smith, told how he 
had word from England the estate is a 
fake. Smith had received a cablegram 
from some of the English promoters of 
the estate threatening him for expos- 
ing the graft. 

Well, all we offer at this time, and 
it’s the eleventh time the Service Bu- 
reau has commented on this swindle, 
is that there is no estate to be divided. 


| sometimes several days. 


ought to be willing to take the scoop 
shovel and uncover a box or spen@ a 
few minutes opening his own drive- 
way, if the highway folks will open 
the roads. Of course, it’s aggravating- 
but so is a big snow drift right in the 
middle of the road. 

And mail carriers have their trou- 
bles, too. Long routes and plenty of 
tough going have delayed the mails 
Don’t blame 
the carrier too much. He is trying to 
get there and if he misses you now 













erating, the service managers will 
work together. So if you hear of 4 
swindler in your neighborhood and 
understand he is heading for a neigh 
boring state, advise us so we can help 
farmers in other states. Representa 
tives from states surrounding Iowa are 
cooperating and if we all get busy wé 
can at least make life miserable for 
those who refuse to do honest work 
for a living. Altogether, now, let’s 
make 1929 unhealthy for fake peddlers, 
fake eye doctors and other pests. 
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These pullets were reared by 
Mrs. F. E. Gonsolin, Reedsburg, 
Wis., on Ameo Starting and 
Growing Mash. It both started 
them right and grew them right. 


AMCO STARTING AND GROW- 
ING MASH represents the best and 
latest information upon the subject of 
chick feeding. Its formula is recom- 
mended by college poultry feed ex- 
perts, who also advise as to how it 
should be fed. The formula and a copy 













or 
— of their feeding directions are attached 
to the Mm ct every bag. These directions advise 
the use of this one mash throughout 
the rearing season. 
How well the advice of these poultry 
m feeding authorities works out is illus- 
; trated by the letters which come to our 
athered MM Office. Mrs. F. E. Gonsolin, of Reeds- 
m nine burg, Wis., writes in on June 27, 1928: 
“We are feeding Amco Starting and 
n prob fi Growing Mash this season and are 
repre fm Well pleased with the results. We 
how we Me Started with 287 chicks that were 
to ball hatched April 23rd and we have 265 
' now. A few that died were weak to 
begin with. We like the Open For- 
t every Mi mula Feeds as we know what we are 
e same MM feeding.”’ 
» chick- So would you, too, like the Open 
indlers. Formulas of Amco Rations, and your 
4 regi: chicks would like AMCO STARTING 
ste and BAND GROWING MASH. If you 
at that wish to assure yourself of well-grown 
3 Pullets this year,~see your nearest 
his ~ Authorized Amco Agent, or write to 
"Ss Wi 
ir of a 
yd and 
neigh- 
an help 
esenta- 
wa are FEED MIXING SERVICE 
usy we 
pie tor f/# AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
veal OMAHA, NEB. PEORIA, ILL. 
- eae 
dalers, OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Foundation and Floors 


The foundation or supporting wall 
of the poultry house must have the 
strength to impart rigidity to the 
structure. It must be durable for econ- 
omy’s sake; wind proof, or the build- 
ing will be cold and drafty; water 
proof, or the building will De damp; 
and as nearly rat proof as possible, as 
rats eat hen feed, eggs, chicks and oc- 
casionally even the adult birds. 

To meet these requirements, the 
foundation may be built of concrete, 
brick or stone, but because a concrete 
foundation wall will meet all these 
requirements and can be more eas- 
ily and more cheaply built than one 
of the other materials named, a con- 
crete foundation the best wall to 
build. To be rat proof, a foundation 
should extend fifteen to eighteen 
inches below ground and as much 
above it; to have strength and rigidity, 
it should be on the average about 


is 


| eight inches thick. 


Floors, 
tions, 
hens. 

Floors of concrete are scientifically 


considera- 
the 


above all other 
should be comfortable for 


| popular, especially with those people 


are 





L their 


are more inclined to consider 
own comfort than that of the 
hens. Concrete floors, it is claimed, 
more sanitary and more easily 
cleaned than any other. So far, so 
good. It is also claimed that they are 
rat proof, which is not altogether true, 
as that is more dependable upon the 
character of the foundation wall than 
of the fleor. 

At their best, concrete floors are 
hard and unnatural footing for fowls. 
As usually built they are cold and 
damp, tho construction has much to do 
with the degree to which a concrete 
floor attracts and retains moisture. 

Because it is cold and hard it must 
be covered to be used by poultry. A 
covering of fine, sifted sand, in turn 
covered with straw, is one of the best; 
peat covered with straw, as good or 
better; and planer’s shavings covered 
with straw answers very well. Straw 
alone is not as good as the above com- 


who 
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} serious 


| kept reasonably clean. 








binations, because a hen can not stand 
naturally on long straw and as soon as 
the straw is broken finely enough to 
make a natural footing it defeats the 
purpose for which it is used. 

Wooden floors are not much used 
for the reason that they are open to 
the same objections as concrete floors, 
namely, that they are hard and un- 
natural and unless the hens’ feet are 
protected by some sort of litter the 
constant contact with any hard sur- 
face may cause a disease known as 
“bumble foot,” which becomes quite 
after any length of time. 
Wood is rather a menace to health 
when used for floors, because of its 
porous nature, as it will absorb moist 
filth. Wooden floors nray be covered 
with litter and both litter and fioors 
In that case 
wooden floors may be and are used 
when floors must be raised a distance 
from the ground; and thev are to be 
recommended for back lot poultry 
keepers when the ground is low and 
damp at certain seasons, as level 
ground is apt to be in spring and fall. 
Wooden floors to be warm must be 
built of two thicknesses of dressed 
and matched lumber, laid crossways 


| with well-lapped, waterproof paper be- 


tween the layers and a litter 
must be maintained. 

Earthen floors suit the hens better 
than any others. They are more nat- 
ural and more comfortable. Many ob- 
ject to an earthen floor without under- 


deep 


| standing what is suitable construction 


in earthen floors. The objections 
raised are that they are damp, unsani- 
tary, cold, and that it takes a longer 
time to clean out the litter than when 
it is on a hard surfaced floor. It is 


| true that an earthen floor may be the 


| 


| 


poorest imaginable, but that is when 
it is not properly constructed. 

Many think of an earthen floor as 
the soil upon which the poultry house 
is built. Often more or less soil is re- 
moved to enforce sanitation, creating 
a new and lower level each time and 
making the floor more damp. This re- 
sults finally in the worst conditions 
possible. If, however, you have been 




















A double room brooder house built of wood substitute. 
room in which is placed the brooder stove occupies the north half of this 


house while the sunny south room does not have a brooder stove. 
brooder house has a straw loft and a double floor. 
house should be banked with straw or manure. 
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You'll make the 
most profits on 
your chicks this 
year with the 
Economy Poultry 
House just as Edw. 
Borreson, of Wahoo, 
Nebraska. did last 
season. With ten ECON- 

OMY HOUSES he raised 95% 
of 10,225 chicks to marketable age. In all 
his poultry experience he had_never be- 
fore raised a more healthy and vigorous 
bunch of chicks. Sanitation, no sharp 
corners, proper heat and ventilation did 
the business. 

Year ‘Round House 

This is positive evidence that the Econ- 
omy Poultry House is the most modern and 
efficient poultry house ever offered for the 
money. Can a had with brooder or hen 
equipment. It is the ideal brooder house, 
and a few minutes spent in changing the 
inside equipment converts it into a healthy 

lace for broilers or a year around home for 
aying hens. It is as big a money-maker for 
the poultry man as the Economy “Pig Incu- 

tor’ (shown below) is for the hog raiser. 


Farmer Agents Wanted 


Big opportunity in open territories. Write 
for special proposition. 
scorn 


“Pig Incubator Doubles Hog Profits—Saves pigs 
in coldest weather—warm, pure air, sanita- 
tion does it, Room for 6 sows and 60 pigs. 
Write for “less-than-building-cost” prices. 
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you have been 
looking for. A heated house— 
preperly designed and built. 






Guaranteed high quality 
We have no superiors 
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—it’s cheaper—save money—besure of first class 
at prices you 
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ute features — 
BE money saving 
me —work saving 
—time saving 
Get Our 
Catalog 
showing Old 
Trusty Incuba- 
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est helpfulinformation for poultry raisers. 
Johnson'slow factory-to-you prices save 
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try ralsers annually. 
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ES, a Kansas farmer made more than $800 last 

season from 1000 chicks hatched by a quality 
chick hatchery. Read what he says: “I never made 
as much money from my poultry as I did last sea- 
son, when 1000 chicks netted me a clear profit of 
$816.58. lam sure this was due principally to the 
fact that the chicks I got were the best I ever had.” 


You can make profits like that 


Today this big poultry profit is offered to you. Itis | 


offered to anyone, whether only a beginner, or 
whether a poultry raiser of long experience. It is 
offered to anyone who will get quality chicks to 
start with... and that’s eeineene tremendously 
important. 


This FREE Book will guide 
you to bigger profits 


There's one sure way to get that 
kind of chicks. .. the kindof chicks 
that pay the big money. Our big 
FREE book will tell you how to se- 
lectthem, It will give you the names 
and addresses of hundreds of 
hatcherymen who are pledged to 
at pe exactly the quality and 
breed of chicks you order. 


Mail the coupon TODAY 


Get this book now. Plan to start a big profit flock 
this season. Don't waste another year hatching your 
own chicks. Let our amazing poultry book guide 
you to real money from your poultry this year. And 
we offer to send this book to you absolutely free. 
just mail the coupon, 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 
H FOR CREATER Chicks 
atchery Uhicks 
Hatcheries that use this ed 9 are absolutely reliable, can be 
depended upon to deliver exactly the quality and breedsof chicks | 


ou order, and will guarantee you a square deal, Patronize the 
tcheries that display this siogan. 








Campaign Headquarters, 

168 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Send me your FREE Book “How to Succeed 

with Poultry.” 


Name ...+. 
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Catalog FREE 


By all means, write to- 
day for our New Big 
Catalog-Folder and see | 
the wonderful Brooder 
offers we have for poul- 
try raisers this season. 
New improvements have 
been made on the wonder- 
ful Twin-Float Sol-Hot 
Wickless Beooder tat 
makes the * World’s Best 
Brooder.’ 


Better Than Ever 
Catalog also tells all about 
the Sol-Hot Air-Blast—a 
drum type brooder a 
brooder houses. Also 
famous Sol-Hot RED- HED 
Coal Brooder, and Sol-Hot 
Electric Brooder. Don’t buy 
any brooder until you get 
our catalog and learn all 
about the Sol- Hot line —the 
brooders that are fara 
of all others for depend- 
ability, efficiency and ease 
of operation. Write today. 


H. M. SHEER CO. 
Dept.71 QUINCY, ILL. 


P’ SOL-HOT 
ELECTRIC 


SOL-HOT 
RED 
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Used by the big money-makers 
who in business y 
year, Poultry Lessons free to 


PA buyer. 


Saving offer. It is Frees 
Des Motnes. Incubator 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 


1000 Chicks 


| necessary 


| affected 


| er stove. A 


doing that, you have at least started 
| right and, if you finish right, you will 

have a floor that the hens will like 
| and will obtain results that will be 
very satisfactory, provided all else is 
as it should be. 

Now, aS we were, with the floor 
level somewhat below ground, fill in 
with successive layers of (1) small 
stones, such as are usually found in 
abundance in gravel pits where ma- 
sons rege been getting their sand and 
gravel; (2) gravel, and (3) sifted sand. 
The vers of each should be no less 
than four inches deep and deeper if 
to make the floor at least 
six inches above the outside ground 
level, Part or all of the top layer of 
sand will have to be removed yearly, 
the amount depending upon the num- 
ber of birds kept in a given space. The 
color will tell how much of the sand is 
filthy. The best time to remove and 
refill with clean sand is during hot 
weather when the sand in the pit is 
dry or will be dried quickly by the 
heat of the sun’s rays. 

From the above the following rec- 
ommendations are summarized: 

1. If you have near access to gravel 
and sand pits, use the earthen floors, 
as described above. 

2. If you find sand expensive and it 
must be bought by the yard, use a con- 
crete floor, covered with (a) peat and 
straw; (b) planer’s’ shavings and 
straw; (c) sand and straw. 
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heat or to abrupt changes from one to 
the other. Unless such protection is 
given, it is easily 
ment of good, healthy chicks to be so 
as to render them liable to 
attacks of diseases that may not be 
apparent when the shipment is re- 
ceived by the purchaser. Over such 
condition no one but the carrier has 


| any power of control and it is difficult 
| to fix responsibility. 


Preparation for receipt of a _ ship- 


| ment of baby chicks should be made in 


advance. 3rooder houses should be 
thoroly cleaned and disinfected. Clean- 
ing is best accomplished by scrubbing 
with hot ly@ water, using one pound 
of lye to forty gallons of water. This 
should be followed by rinsing with 
water and the added safeguard of dis- 
infection with a standard cresol prod- 
uct may be carried out. 

Brooder equipment, especially the 
stove, should be placed in order. Fire 
should have been run for a couple of 


| days at least in order to have the ther- 


mostat properly regulated and the 
house well warmed. The number of 
chicks purchased should be governed 
always by the size of the brooder 
house. Overcrowding is to be avoided. 
It is quite generally agreed by suc- 
cessful poultry raisers that 300 chicks 
should be the limit for a single brood- 
rule advocated by one 
who has been particularly successful 
in raising chicks is to allow one square 
foot of floor space for two chicks in 
the early season and for two and one- 


half chicks later. This means that 
a 10x12 brooder house is adequate 
for 240 to 300 chicks. 


Chicks are usually shipped from the 
hatchery at such age that they are 
ready to be fed upon receipt. Great 
care should be the rule for the feeding 
of the first two or three days. It is 
much better to feed often and lightly 
than to overfeed at this age, for die- 
tary disturbances are apt to follow an 
overfeeding and may lead to serious 
loss. What to feed is also important. 
Experiment stations are in a position 
to advise proper mixtures of grain 
available on the average farm and re- 
liable feed manufacturers usually fol- 
low the suggestions of experiment sta- 
tions in the preparation of the feeds 


| they have for sale. Certain food stuffs 


are absolutely essential in every ra- 
tion. These include yellow corn, al- 
falfa or green foods, proper minerals 
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See the CLOSE-TO-NATURE Line 
Most Modern Bolé-Together Buildings; Farrowing Houses, Hog Cots, Brooder 


Laying Houses, etc., offered by the largest and oldest manufacturer of 
houses in Iowa, 


of the 
Houses, 
portable 


Don’t buy anything from anybody till you have 
exaluined our lines and prices. 


Write today for eirculars. 


] Close-To-Nature 
Company 
565 Front Street bi 
COLFAX, IOWA 



















Are Bred From High Production Flocks! 
tamseyer Certified and Accredited Chicks represent many 

years’ trapnesting g, pedigreeing and high production bree ding 
by ‘the country’s leading breeders. Our own Master Bree ders 







































one 


Farms, where we trapnest the entire year under official super. 
vision of the Iowa Poultry Improvement Association, further as. 
sures still —— egg laying and standard qualities in Ramaeyer Chicks. 
NCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 
High eiaciii breeding places Ramseyer Chicks in a class by themselves, 
Customers everywhere endorse them as the greatest money 
makers. Sweepstakes at Iowa and Kansas State Shows. Send for 
By all means get our FREE catalog—it tells why Ram- 
seyer chicks will make more money for you. F R E b 
RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, Inc. Catal 
Box W, Oskaloosa, lowa ta alog 
BRANCH OFFICES: Washington and Pulaski, 8 
Genuine Money Maker Chick 
NowLow Prices/@limea 
je, ie 
now offered at NewLow Prices, 
All from Farm-Raised, Egg-Bred Stock ® 
Wenderful values! Best we ever raised in 14 years hatching. Priced 
at a figure you want to pay. All from pur?-bred, farm-range, heavy- 
laying stock, carefully selected from our inspected flocks. Steadily im- 
proved over years of careful breeding, ‘“Money-Maker" chicks impart 
vigor and size to yeur flock and increase the eggsyleld. Reds, 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, Anconas, Orpingtons, Brahmas. 
ot Shipped pestpaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed! All BWD-free. ie <1 
—— gion oon Only 2tc peregg. Your own : 
chicks back, guarante © 
FREE! Big Catalog (ir 





New, perfected incuba- 
ters. Doubled hatching Send NOW! Many photos. Letters e R 
capacity. Get new, from customers. How to prefit with 


low prices. poultry. New low prices. WRITB!? 


FRANKLIN HATCHERY couneediszrs, 1, “Uae 


CHICKS of 200.585 Quality 


BRED 




















eit Govt ~ * Special prices on large orders. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 

Ordinary ic Prompt, Reliable Service Utility Egg Bred Quality Master Bred 
We breed for laying BREED NAME Strain Strain Strain 
capacity 200 eggs | White, Brown, Buff Leghorns......... $10.00 ase $16.00 
and up yearly. State Anconas, Barred Rocks ................ 11.00 4.00 17.0 
Accredited. Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 12.00 is, 00 18.00 
live delivery. Cata- L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 12.00 AF 00 a 
log Free. Pidte Brah 15.00 18.00 

Assorted, All Breeds per 100: Heavy Assorted per eed $10. Order from this ad or write for same 
MISSOURI POULTRY Fake. Box 42 COLUMBIA, Suo. 





2 years. 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. “The World’s Greatest Layers.” 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 
EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, IOWA 











“If | Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘*If I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

**T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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= 
and cod liver oil. _The latter prevents 
leg weakness and is particularly essen- 
tial during the early season when the 
chicks can not be given exposure to di- 


rect sunlight. 








Cross-Bred Chicks Deserve 
Study 





Recent experimental work at the 
Kansas experiment station shows a 
definite improvement in vigor in 


cross-bred chicks. This experiment, 
while not conclusive until it has been 
followed up by further tests both by 


experiment stations and practical 
poultrymen, is partially confirmed by 
the increased vigor found in cross- 
preds of other classes of livestock and 
plants. 

The two breeds crossed in the Kan- 
sas experiment were the White Leg- 
porn and Jersey Black Giant. The av- 
erage hatchability of the eggs from 
purebred matings of the Jersey Black 
Giants was 57 per cent; from the pure- 
pred Leghorn matings, 73 per cent; 
while with the cross-breds the hatch- 
ability was 78 per cent. 

The percentage of chick mortality 
during the first three weeeks when 
chicks from all three matings were 
raised under the same conditions 
were: Black Giants, 20 per cent; Leg- 
horn, 12 per cent, and cross-breds, 3 
per cent. It is usually considered that 
chick mortality during the first three 
weeks is a good indication of the vi+ 
tality of the chicks. 

The chicks from the _ cross-breds 
first twelve weeks. They started to 
gain more rapidly and continued to in- 
crease this lead until the twelfth week. 
After this time the purebred Black 
Giants passed the cross-breds on ac- 
count of their greater size at maturity. 

Further experimental work in de- 
termining which crosses will be the 
most useful for the production of mar- 
ket poultry and eggs will be a worth- 
while project for our experiment sta- 
tions. It is known that some crosses 
will give sex limited characters. If a 
practical cross of this kind can be 
determined, it will be possible for 
hatcheries to furnish buyers with all 
pullets or all cockerels, as the market 
needs of their buyers determine. Uni- 
formity of egg color will also be im- 
portant, as will a desirable type for 
market purposes. 

If satisfactory crosses of this kind 
are derived it will mean not only help 
for the producer of poultry and eggs 
but it will be an added outlet for 
hatcheries and poultry breeders. In 
other classes of stock it has been de- 
termined that the first cross is accom- 
panied with added vigor but that this 
vigor not maintained if the cross- 
breds are used for further breeding 
purposes. If this is true with poul- 
try, it will mean that breeders who 
supply hatcheries with eggs for hatch- 
ing would have a*broader outlet than 
at present for supplying the producer 
with stock thru sales of chicks from 
hatcheries. 

Some of the questions that need to 
be determined with further experi- 
mental work are: 

Are the best results obtained thru 
the crossing of breeds of similar char- 
acters or by crossing fowls of different 
types? 


is 


Does the crossing of closely inbred 
Strains produce greater vitality than 
the crossing of birds that have not 
been closely inbred? 

What combination of breeds will 
five uniform egg color? Uniform col- 
or of feathers? Desirable color of 
skin and shanks? 
Can cross-breds be satisfactorily 
used tor breeding thru selection or by 
further crossing with cross-breds of 
other matings? 





There is no doubt that the next five 
years will see a great growth in the 
Cross-breeding of poultry. It is im- 
portant that many of the unknown 
facts be discovered and tabulated for 
the benefit of the poultry industry so 


also made more rapid gains during the’ 





that indiscriminate crossing will be 
discouraged and systematic, well 
planned crossing substituted. 





Spring Chores in Chicken Yard 


When the warm spring sunshine il- 
luminates every corner of the chicken 
house, it lights up as many things to 
be done as in house cleaning time: 


cobwebs to be swept down, whitewash- 
ing to be done, eggs to be gathered 
oftener, and after the breeding pens 
are mated, special attention to be paid 
to the male. Some males are so at- 
tentive to their hens that they don’t 
eat enough, and are underfed enough 
to be out of breeding condition before 
one knows. A _ special coop where 
males are put at night and kept until 
after the hens are fed gives a chance 
for extra feeding. 

Old breeding birds should be exam- 
ined for the condition of spurs and toe 
nails. If these are sharp enough to 
be dangerous, blunt the spurs by cut- 


| ists?” he asked. 


“I wouldn’t hang it on you,” said 
Baird; “you're steeped in it already.” 

The Michigan tax commission, Pat- 
ter86n commented, had endorsed an 
income tax as the best barrier to so- 
cialism. The governor of Michigan 
was advocating the income tax. A 
millionaire manufacturer, now govern- 
or of Wisconsin, was maintaining the 
income tax law. “Are the governors 
of Wisconsin and Michigan social- 
“You who block rev- 
enue reform are the ones that are 
helping socialism to grow.” 

Mrs. Pendray, of Jackson, asked for 


| some way of taking up the slack in 


ting or bind with adhesive tape, and— 


round the toe nails. 

For flock mating, it is well to have 
full brothers and alternate them in 
the yards. 

The number of females to a male de- 
pends on his condition, age, and the 
season. In cold weather the male will 
not want as many hens. From eight 
to twelve is enough for-the American 
breeds, and ten to fifteen for Leg- 
horns. Some males take more, but the 
breeding season is short. It is better 
to play safe. Rarely will a male be 
so vigorous that he is undermated 
with eight. 

A lady with a small flock of hens 
and a 100-egg incubator is kept 
busy warming up the eggs that she 
is keeping longer than a week by 
slipping them under hens on the nest. 
Warmed eggs do give stronger chicks, 
but this system has its risks to eggs. 
It would be easier to bring the eggs 
into a warm room, and cover them 
with a blanket or cotton quilt.—H. 
Ww. A. 
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Where Is the Tax Money 
Coming From? 


EE 
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(Continued from page 6) 


“T want to place a tax where it will 
do the least damage. The senator 
from Pottawattamie wants to collect 
it where there is the least complaint, 
from the folks who are too weak to re- 


sist. The state income tax will not 


| cripple or injure the prosperous indus- 





| 


tries; it will help the ones that are 
struggling.” 

He told of a company making an an- 
nual net income of $2,600,000 on an 
assessed valuation of $511,000. After 
the federal tax, the state income tax 
and the property tax were all collect- 
ed, there would be over $2,000,000 left. 
“A company with a profit of two mil- 
lion is not fataily injured,” he de- 
clared. 

“So you’re getting on the socialistic 
slant,” commented Chairman Baird. 

“What about the companies that 
don’t do so well?” some one else 
asked. 

Patterson told of the Iowa corpora- 
tions that have made no money. 
“These companies would have to pay 
no income tax; they do have to pay 
a property tax. If an income tax, 
which they do not pay, were to re- 
place part of the property tax, which 
they do pay, why would they be worse 
off?” 

He called the roll of twelve states 
that have a corporation income tax 
and showed that there was an increase 
in the number of corporations in the 
ten years ranging from 1916 to 1926 
of from 200 to 40,000 each. In the 
same period, lowadost 121. “We place 
the load on the companies that are 
struggling to survive,” he added. 

“We don’t want socialism in Iowa,” 


| said Chairman Baird firmly. 
“Don’t hang that word socialism on 
me,” retorted Patterson. 


‘hibited 


the administration of the moneys and 
credits act. She told of a prominent 
citizen whose property in this field 
was listed for taxation at $40,000; his 
estate, after his death, showed it to be 
$140,000. “I’m for an income tax,” she 
said, “if it will help get at this sort 
of thing.” 

Francis Johnson, of Dickinson, came 
back again to the main issue. “We've 
got to have more money for the state. 
The inheritance tax increase will help 





a little, but it’s not enough. An in- 
crease in the cigarette tax may 
help 


“It got beat in the senate this morn- 
ing,” a senator interrupted. 

“Then that leaves more of a gap to 
fill. The income tax gives us a chance 
to meet the situation, to lower the 
state levy on general property, and to 
help with the local school taxes.” 

Representative C. O. Dayton, of 
Washington, referring to the amount 
of senatorial humor that had been ex- 
in questioning witnesses and 
in side comments, said: “We’re up 
against a real proposition and I don’t 
feel like smiling about it.” He told 


how much heavier, in proportion to in- 


| 





Keeping 
Iowa Roads 
Open in Winter 


Modern Snowplowing Equipment 
Meets Approval of Farmers 


Keeping roads open for traffic during 
winter months is a problem that has been 
satisfactorily solved in many parts of the 
state this year. Heavy snowfalls—ac- 
companied by high winds and’ zero tem- 
peratures have not balked those town- 
ships and counties who were prepared 
to handle the situation. 

3ut opening’ the roads is only one part 
of snow removal. Towering banks and 
packed drifts, if not removed from the 
sides of the plowed road, are many times 
the cause of ruined roads in the spring. 
To eliminate seepage from the melting 
snow, these high banks and drifts must 
be torn down and scattered. 


lowa Firm Introduces Improved 
Snow Plow 


Blackhawk Snow Plows 
Construction Machinery Company, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, have proven themselves 
far ahead of ordinary snow plows in ac- 
tual use this winter. Conditions have 
been ideal to test every emergency a plow 
will meet, and the Blackhawk Rotary has 
come through with flying colors. In shal- 
low snow or in deep cuts and heavy drifts, 
it eats through impossible condi- 
tions, first cutting a path eight feet wide 
and then completing the job. No more 
high banks on the shoulders when the 
3lackhawk has completed its work. 

What a relief to the farmer to see 
Blackhawk coming through his snow 
blocked road, with the rotors disposing of 
the snow and ice, leaving the road in 
perfect shape for travel. 


built by the 
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Circular on Blackhawk Plows 
Sent Free 


Readers who are interested in better 
Snow Removal Equipment for their town- 
ship or county, should investigate Black- 
hawk Plows. Write Construction Machin- 
ery Company, Waterloo, Iowa, and circu- 
lar describing this modernized snow re- 
moval equipment will be sent Free. 
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come, his tax was as a farmer than as 


a professional man. 

Baird broke in: “You pay more 
taxes on a town place valued at $4,500 
than on a farm valued at $23,000. And 
yet you say the farmer pays the heav- 
iest taxes.” 

There was uproarious laughter. The 
idea of the chairman of the senate 
ways and means committee pretending 
to be unable to distinguish between 
the special services for which town 
property is taxed and the purposes for 
which country property taxed 
seemed to strike the roomful as the 
best joke of the afternoon. “Quite 2 
clown, isn’t he?” one delighted lobby- 
ist whispered to another. 

The hearing was over. A group of 
senators and lobbyists went out to- 
gether, laughing. Farm members and 
farm representatives were a little de- 
pressed. Some of them seemed to 
think there was too much humor float- 
ing around. “‘What’s so funny about 
raising the state levy?” one asked. 
Nobody in the farm group seemed to 
know the answer. 


is 
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Actual tests have proved that 
Sargent Starting and Growing 
Mash will produce 5%-pound 
birds in 116 days, while ordinary 
mashes produce only 3-pounders 
in the same length of time. 

Can you afford to ignore this 
EXTRA growth in your poul- 
try? Not if you're in the poul- 
try business to make money? 

Start using Sargent Starting 
and Growing Mash now and get 
this additional profit. 

2ecommended by three-fourths 
of the Hatcheries and more than 
500 dealers all over Iowa. If your 

dealer can’t 
supply you, 
write us. 

Send for free 
copy of “Sar- 
gent’s Poultry 
Manual.” Con- 
tains valuable 
poultry profit 
pointers. 


SARGENT & CO. 
Sure Poultry Profits 


Des Moines, lowa 
NE «Delle City Method 


A simple. Makes poultry rais- 
ing an assured success. With Belle 
City Method and equipment you can con- 
trol the quality of your flock. Build up 
high egg production. Raise hens that lay 
a profitable number of eggs every year. 
Hatch better chicks than you can buy. 
Stop losses. The Belle City Method helps 
you to reduce expenses and make more 
money. Write for it today. It’s Free. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis. 











complete line of Blasters’ 
Supplies or name of dealer. 





LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thrn our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. 


S.R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, fa. 


Send for prices our 
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Why this Difference? 


Arter you’ve shut the Boarder 
Cow away from the feed stall— 
the problem is—how can you 
make your culled herd produce 
to capacity. 


The same cow—capable of pro- 
ducing 35 gallons of milk, if fed 
on an unbalanced ration without 
rich protein feed will only pro- 
duce twenty gallons of milk. 


Are you feeding your cows so as 
to enable them to produce the 
amount of milk they are capable 
of producing? That extra fifteen 
gallons of milk is your 
PROFIT, 


CoTTONsEED MEAL properly bal- 
anced with your home-grown 
grain provides a ration that makes 
your cows produce to their full- 
est capacity. Do you know the 
latest scientific methods for feed- 
ing COTTONSEED MEat for 
greater profits? We maintain an 
Educational Service, constantly 
ir touch with the latest experi- 
ments of universities and colleges 
and with practical feeders and 
dairymen. Let us give you the 
benefit of this contact. Write us 
for book shown below, contain- 
ing valuable feeding 
rations. 





Educational Service Department 
CorTTONSEED Propucts ASSOCIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


WF-10 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S.C. 


Please send me your booklet, "Bulletin No. 2,” without cost to me. 
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Join the ranks of the farmers who are 
on the silo road to prosperity. 
1—Triple Wall 
2—Tapestry Tile 
=e 3—Wood Stave 






Mastermieces of the 
Stilo Industry 





Buy Now—Pay Later 
No Money Down 


& Roof Frame Given with 
Early Orders. 













NDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
855 Pitisbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Crib 
\ iat FRE E, / 
4 
\\Plans 
If you are thinking of building 
\ a new crib, send for our Free com- 
plete plans of the model modern 
crib. Plans include complete blue 
i , ’ a: or can eas- 
o detailed description 
ial required, including | 
: ni .We will also send you 
ane our latest C: wi tees describing the —- 
ay : ; MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
sf imp! strong est—most practical ogee No 
short tures. Run by horses or small engine *t 
runs same direction as buckets. Won't 
shell corn. si: wave ready togo. Elevates ear corn—wheat—oate— 
60 bushels in 3 minutes. Noelevator like it. Thousands in use. 
Set in your crib before you 
Free Trial—Easy Payments SS5 "Tioic cusraotee, 
factory prices. Send today for the Free Crib Plans and most com- 


plete elevator catalog. 
THE MEYER MFG.CO, Box 1269 MORTON, ILL. 
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Save 37™. 
a Buy direct from 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. | 
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Separator 


2 


Regardles 5 of Age, Yahe or Condition 


Write TODAY for our offer 
to take your old separator in 
trade for the wonderful NEW 

w Model Melotte, on a 
most liberal Exchange Plan. 


ul NEW seat 
TRIAL offer. out 
Offer our 
schemes Pian. Write TODAY! 
The MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. 


West 1 Dept 
— isin srrect | Os 


ban A. 
Roewer 30 Daye FRE 
New 35.00 Easy Terms 
biber: 














cHainELEVATOR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, Ill. 





MORTO 











With one application of 

FRANKLIN DEHORNING 

PASTE. Cover horn button 

of young calf and be rid of horas, 

Safe, easy, humane and cheap. 
Enough for 50 calves, $1.00 postpaid. 
Endorsed by veterinarians. Order today 


FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO., Denver, Colo. * 
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Fall Freshening Cows Prove Best 


Thirty-four per cent of the cows in 
Iowa cow testing associations fresh- 
ened in the fall. The records of these 
fall freshening cows show that they 
were capable of making their owners 
a higher return above feed cost than 
cows Which freshened at other times. 
Cows that freshened in the winter 
ranked in second place, summer fresh- 
ened cows were third, while spring 
freshened cows showed the lowest re- 
turns above feed costs of any of the 
cows. 

The 34 per cent of cows which fresh- 
ened in the fall made an average pro- 


| duction of 291 pounds of butterfat at 
| a feed 


cost of $65.01 and returned 
$92.99 to the owner above feed costs. 
Thirty-one per cent of the cows which 
freshened in the winter showed an av- 
erage production of 281 pounds of but- 
terfat at a feed cost of $61.77 and re- 
turned $89.61 above feed costs. There 
were only 13 per cent of the cows that 
the summer. These 
showed an average production of 262 
pounds of butterfat at a feed cost of 
$61.86 and a return above feed costs 
of $82.18. The .22 per cent of the 
cows that freshened in the. spring pro- 
duced an average of 256 pounds of 
butterfat at a feed cost of $55.81, but 
only showed a total return of $77.69 
above feed cost, even tho the cost of 
feed was the lowest of the entire 
group. 

Fall freshening cows produce con- 
siderably heavier during the winter 
and when turned on grass in the spring 
their milk flow is stimulated. They 
cost more to feed but on account of 
the heavier production and the higher 
prices for butterfat they show a con- 


siderably higher return above feed 
costs. Fall freshening cows also make 


it possible to better distribute the la- 
bor requirements on the average farm. 

From the records in this study, Oc- 
tober and November are the best 
months and May is the poorest month 
during which to have cows freshen for 
the highest and most economical pro- 
duction. Cows in the first group pro- 
duced an average of 295 pounds of but- 
terfat as compared to only 250 pounds 
for those freshening in May. The rec- 
ords indicate that the average price 
received for butterfat was 2 cents per 
pound higher for the fall freshening 
cows. 


Purebreds Are the Highest 
Producers 


Twenty-five per cent of all the cows 
in Iowa cow testing associations last 
year were purebreds, but 60 per cent 
of the cows in the herds whose aver- 
age production exceeded 400 pounds of 
butterfat were purebreds. This would 
indicate that the average production 





| of the purebred cows was superior. 


A summary of all the purebred and 
grade cows in the different associa- 
tions during the past year shows that 
the purebred cows gave 1,000 pounds 
more milk and thirty pounds more but- 
terfat per cow than the grade cows. 
The average production of the pure- 
breds was 311 pounds of butterfat, 
while that of the grades was 281. The 
purebreds also returned $6.23 more 
above feed cost than the grades. 








This is a good showing when it-js 
recognized that 90 per cent of the 
owners in the different associations 
use purebred bulls to head their herds 
This means that many of the grade 
herds have been constantly bred up to 
the point where they are practically of 


| pure breeding but not eligible for reg. 


istry. 

The good dairymen are weeding ont 
the poor individuals whether they are 
purebred or grades. They are also 
testing their bulls by keeping records 
on the daughters as compared to their 
dams. Many of the good grade herds 
are gradually buying a -few choice 


| purebred cows to serve as a founda. 


tion for further herd improvement. 





Dairymen Hold Good Meeting 


Dairy calf club work made remarka- 
ble progress in Iowa during the past 
year, according to the report of Ear- 
nest Wright, field secretary, at the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Dairy As- 
sociation recently held in Ames. There 
were sixty-two counties that were ae- 
tive in dariy calf club work in 1928 
and over eighty counties are planning 
for the work in 1929. 

Since the work started in Iowa there 
have been 5,151 heifers placed with 
boys and girls. If 10 per cent of these 
have been killed or sold, it would 
mean that the probable production of 
butterfat from those remaining would 
be over a million pounds yearly. If 
these calves start foundation herds, as 
is the case in many instances, it will 
mean a constructive effort in helping 
to better Iowa’s dairy cattle as well as 
her boys and girls. 

A resolution passed by the dairymen 


endorsed the proposed law requiring a 


' losis on all breeding or dairy 


tubercu- 
cattle 
imported imto the state, except where 
the animals came from accredited 
herds or from herds that had passed 
two clean tests in accredited areas. 
This change in the law is to protect 


sixty to ninety-day retest for 


| the innocent purchaser of dairy cows 


| 








who has no opportunity of knowing 
whether the cattle are from clean or 
infected herds under the present reg- 
ulations. 

Two additional resolutions consid 
ered the oleomargarine problem. One 
advocated a state inspection fee of 1 
cent per pound on all oleomargarine 
sold within the state, while the other 
favored the Haugen amendment 1t0 
the federal oleomargarine law which 
would make so-called shortening con 


pounds which resemble butter come 
under oleomargarine regulations. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 


has adopted two new types of tests, a& 
cording to a report made at the meet 
ing. One of these is the herd 
with the owner having the privile 
eliminating the poorer females irom 
the herd record by sending in their 
pedigrees for cancellation. The otler 
new idea is a classification of herds. 
The owners will voluntarily agree t0 
send in the pedigrees of the poorest 
class of females for cancellation and 
also agree not to register bull calves 
from the second poorest class of cows. 
These are both forward looking steps 
toward breed improvement. 

It seemed good to hear some of the 
speakers on the program admit that 


test 
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pere Was no conflict of interest be- 
tween the beef and dairy breeders. 
his was not according to usual cus- 
tom but showed a better grasp of 
fndamentals. High dairy prices re- 
lieve peef by encouraging people to 
milk instead of specializing further in 
peef cattle. High beef prices encour- 
age men to produce beef cattle and 
often mean that the poorer dairymen 
change to beef cattle, thereby reliev- 
ing the market of possible surplus of 
dairy products. High beef prices also 
mean a larger carcass value on dairy 
cows and veal calves, both important 
factors in dairy profits. 










Testing Association Makes 
Splendid Showing 


The number of Iowa cow testing 
associations has steadily increased 
since 1909 when the pioneer associa- 
tion was started in Blackhawk county. 
During 1928 there were ninety-nine ac- 
tive associations in Iowa, an increase 
of thirteen over 1927 and twenty-four 
more than in 1926. 

When the associations were first 
started, the chief duty of the tester 
was to help in the keeping of butter- 
fit and feed records. Today this is 
only one of the functions of good test- 
Good methods of dairy herd man- 
agement, proving sires thru a study 
of the production records of daugh- 
ters and testing cream separators are 


ers. 








cost of $46.46 and returned $32.19 
above feed costs. In other words, the 
cows in the better herds returned over 
six times as much per cow above feed 
costs as the cows in the poorer herds. 


The average production of all cows 
in the ninety-nine different associa- 
tions was 275 pounds of butterfat. The 
average feed cost was $61.47, while 
the return above feed cost was $86.98 
per cow. This would indicate that 
there is a possibility for profit in good 
dairy cows when well managed. 

There were thirty-four dairymen in 
the cow testing associations in 1927-28 
whose herds averaged over 400 pounds 
of butterfat per cow. These men re- 
ceived incomes over feed costs of ap- 
proximately $1,500 more than the av- 
erage Iowa dairyman. An analysis 
shows that 50 ver cent of the cows in 
these high herds were raised by the 
owners and that these herds had been 
in cow testing associations an average 
of three and one-half years. Only one 
of the thirty-four dairymen fed timo- 
thy hay, while twenty-four fed alfalfa. 
All but four fed silage. Fifty per cent 


fed silage or some other roughage 
along with pasture during the sum- 
mer. In all gases the cows received 


balanced rations. These dairymen feed 
grain to cows on pasture when they 
are milking heavily and also feed suf- 


ficient grain to dry cows so that they | 


are in good condition when they 


freshen. 














all a part of the tester’s work, as well 
as finding the boarder cow. 

The membership of the associations 
are constantly improving their feeding 
methods. This is an indication that 
the lessons which are passed on from 
one man to another are bringing good 
results. Five per cent more members 
fed some grain to dry cows in 1928 
than in 1927. There was a 2 per cent 
increase in the number that used sil- 
age, 7 per cent more used alfalfa hay, 
6 per cent more used clover hay and 
3 per cent more used soybean hay 
than in 1927. This indicates a concert- 
ed effort to grow more of the neces- 
on the home farms. 


Sary protein 


does not mean that the testers are urg- 
ng a wasteful practice for these same 


cows returned $39 more above feed 
costs per cow than the average. This 
extra return was made possible be- 
Callse of the average cow in the asso- 
Ciations producing 100 pounds more 


State. 

It costs about twice as much to feed 
@ COV at will produce 400 pounds of 
butte in a year as a cow that will 
prod) only 100 pounds, but the first 
cow will return eight times as much 
abovi ieed costs as the poorer cow. 

rhe ten high herds in the state last 
year produced an average of 451.95’ 


bounds of butterfat per cow. The av- 
erage feed cost per cow was $100.67, 
While the income over feed costs 
amounted to $185.59. The ten lowest 





herds produced an average of 129.4 
Founds of butterfat per cow at a feed 


butterfat than the average cow of the | 





Last year it cost $13 more to feed 
the average cow in the different cow | 
testing associations than it did to feed 
the average cow in the state. This 


Two farmyard pals on the farm of Archer Myhre, Emmet county, Iowa. 


Ask Duty Increase on Oils 

Various farm organizations repre- 
sented at Washington have united with 
trade associations representing fish, 
cottonseed and other vegetable oils 
that must compete with imported veg- 
etable fats, in a demand for a duty of 
45 per cent ad valorem on all major 
vegetable and marine oils. 

At the present time there is a duty 
of 3 cents per pound on cottonseed oil, 
while cocoanut oil, its chief compet- 
itor, pays but 2 cents per pound. 
Eighty-six per cent of the cocoanut 
oil is admitted free of duty from the 
Philippines. This quantity is suffi- 
cient to set the price. 

An increase in duty would not only 
raise the domestic price level of prod- 
ucts which are produced at home but 
would probably affect the home val- 
ues on other products which are in 
competition with vegetable oils on the 
market. Cocoanut oil is now used as 
one of the main sources of fat for the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. 





Creamery Plays Important Part 


We are in receipt of the financial 
statement for 1928 from the coopera- 
tive creamery at Slater, Iowa. It 
shows that this creamery, even tho 
close to Des Moines, did over a $300,- 
000 business. 

The patrons of the creamery fur- 
nished 542,965 pounds of butterfat 
which were manufactured into 671,482 
pounds of butter, or an overrun of 
23.67 per cent. This overrun en?bled 
the creamery to pay the patrons 7 
cents per pound more for butterfat 














GRAIN BEL 


MILL 
S0.s1J0s¢Py CO." 
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Your Profit Insurance 


Turn your home grains into quicker gains with the help of 
Gee Bee Feeds. Your corn will yield bigger profits when 
Gee Bee Feeds supply the needed nutrients. 

For years successful feeders have looked to the Gee Bee 
Red Belted Bag for dependable feeds and more profitable 
results. By making one quality line of products the Grain 
Belt Mills have established an enviable reputation for feeds. 
Users know Gee Bee Feeds bring them bigger profits. 


See your Gee Bee dealer~or write us for folders showing 
how other feeders have made money by using Gee Bee Feeds. 


GRAIN BELT MILLS COMPANY 
South St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gee Bee Feeds 


For Extra Profits 
Molasces Lumpets - Hog 
Feed ¢ Pig Meal ¢ Dairy | 
Feed + Scratch Feed: /[ 
Egg Mash. 


CLIP COUPON 























Feed Service Dept., Grain Belt Mills 

Desk A229, So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mail me free folders as follows: 1 am 

feeding (please check.) 
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SEND NO MONEY Don’t send 2 

penny in ad- 
vance. /Just your order by letter or 
postal. We'll semd at once by parcel 
post ON APPROVAL. Pay postman 
only price marked and a tew cents 
postage. If you don’t say it’s the big- 
gest, best bargain you ever saw, we 
will send every penny back at once. 
The supply is limited, so order quick. 


STYLISH JIFFY 


AUTOMATICS, JERSEY TOP—For Women 


Here is the greatest overshoe cages ever offered! 
They are first quality and retail for $4.00. To dispose 
of our surplus stock quickly we have slashed the price 
to $1.29. Buy for now and next season as well. An 
opportunity to save $2.70 on every pair. Cheaper than 
a good pair of rubbers. Fast color, black durable cash- 
merette tops, lined with light colored fleece that will 
not soil hose. First quality bright finished long gear- 
ing soles and heels. Neat and convenient. One move- 
ment fastens tne shoe. We guarantee them to be 
perfect and to give absoltfte satisfaction. 


Sizes 244 to7 $1.29 











No. 483—Medium High Heel. 
Write for #e ht No. 484—Low Heel. Sizes 214 to 714..... plus postage 
otis 9 U. $. MAIL ORDER CO., Dept.A-8, St. Paul, Minn. 
than the creamery received for the | 
butter sold. The average price re- 
ceived by patrons during 1928 was 


51.8 cents per pound of butterfat. 

The volume handled by this cream- 
ery is probably above the average of 
the state. Some of the creameries will 
be able to pay a larger price while 
there are other cooperatives that will 
pay less. The quality of cream is us- 
ually the deciding factor, for it influ- 
ences the selling price of the finished 
product. 

A good creamery of this kind has 
an important place in a community. 
The average size of the check issued 
to each patron for a two weeks’ cream 
supply was $20.32. This will go a long 
way toward paying farm operating ex- 
penses. 





YES AND NO 


A venerable old Stot purchased a little 
radio set, and a few days later his friends 
asked him how he liked it. 

“Well, it’s aw richt to listen to,” he 
replied, “‘but those bulbs are nae so gud 
to read by.” 











Piug inte 
any light 
socket of 

any Farm 
Lighting Plant. 
Now enjoy better reception than city folks. Sup- 
ply own power by using “KATO “A” and “B” Bat- 
tery Eliminators. Bringin far and near stations, 
improve tone, selectivity, power. Always work, 
no acids, last a lifetime—low price. Safety Coll and 
Voltage Indicator protect your plant and radio set. 
Endorsed by HADIO NEWS, Delco and Westing- 
house engineers. Write to Dept. B, 


ENGINEERING CO. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
























Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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ALL STEEL SPIKE TOOTH 
HARROW “A” 


The Original Steel Lever Harrow 


Built to outwear other har- 
rows. Strong and sturdily braced 
channel steel frame surrounds 
each section—cannot work loose 


or fall apart. Channel steel, 
forged tooth bars. Forged “pig- 
tail” hitch—the strongest hitch 


made, 


Hand forged spikes of special, 
hard steel, diamond shaped with 
square shoulders, set in square 
holes in bars and fastened by 
special lock nuts. Spikes cannot 


work loose. Built in all sizes 
from 3% to 27 ft. 
Full line of Tractor and Horse 


Discs, Spike and Spring Tooth 
Harrows — Cultivators — Rotary 
Hoes—Pulverizers and other 
Tillage Tools. 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
Dept. 15, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Full stocks carried at: 
The T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, Ill. 





Gentlemen: Send me your complete 
catalog and special information on the 
Spike Tooth ‘“A’’ Harrow and other 
tools checked. 

0 Automatic Tractor Discs 
(J) Horse Discs O)Rotary Hoes 
{| Spring Tooth Harrows (J Pulverizers 


OO Spike Tooth Harrows [J Cultivators 
PRUE chars sso ssea einen oes a nahn oe eee 
ME Ficvces ded cksed scenbewssicann 
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Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospality 















Doesn’t Af- 
fect Driving 
or Tarning ! 
E-Z POWER, portable, lasting. 
Develops % to8h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
FREE folder shows uses—15-Day 
Special Offer. Oy gaa 
E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 
187 ooo, KANSAS 

















An Experimental Farm in 
Old Virginia 











(Continued from page 7) 


tween it and the barrel, I sent it to 
Muddy Hole & sowed turnips in the in- 
tervals of corn.” 

In a day when the whole of America 
could boast of no agricultural school 
or board, when agricultural papers 
were no more than a dream and scien- 
tific principles belonged to an experi- 
mental future, 
ing composts, testing grain, and get- 
ting a harrow “made of smaller and 
closer teethings for harrowing in grain 

the other being more proper for pre- 
paring the ground for sowing.” 

An interesting record of his experi- 
ment with fertilizers was written in 
his diary on April 14, 1760. 

“Mixed my composts in a box with 


the apartments in the following man- | 


ner, viz: No. 1 is three pecks of earth 
brought from below the hill out of 46 
acre field without mixture. 


marle taken out of the said field, 
| which marle seemed a little inclined 
to sand. 3 has 2 pecks of sd. earth 





and 1 of river sand. 4 has a peck of 
Horse Dung. 
“5 has mud taken out of the creek. 


“6 has cow dung. 


“7 has marle from Gulleys on the 
hillside, whch. seemed to be purer 
than the other. 


“8 sheep dung. 

“9 Black mould from Gulleys on the 
hillside. 

“10 Clay got just below the garden. 

“All mixed with the same quantity 
and sort of earth in the most effective 
manner by reducing the whole to a tol- 
erable degree of fineness and rubbing 
them well together on a cloth. In each 


oi these divisions were planted three | 


grains of wheat, 3 of oats, and as 
many of barley, all of equal distances 
in Rows and of equal depths done by a 
machine made for the purpose. The 
wheat rows are next the numbered 
side, the oats in the middle, and the 
barley on the side next the upper part 
of the Garden. Two or three hours 
after sowing in this manner, and about 
an hour before sunset I watered them 
all equally alike with water that had 
been standing in a tub abt two hours 
to the sun.” 

Three weeks later, after an inspec- 
tion of the boxes, he reported Nos. 8 
and 9 as giving the best results. 

In 1772 he was still experimenting 
with manures, with letting a field lie 
fallow, and, upon occasion, 
ing division of the fallow plot 
strips and sowing alternate strips with 
salt, two bushels to the acre, to deter- 
mine whether it produced noticeable 
results. As manager of one of the 
first conservation companies in the 
English colonies, Washington directed 
the drainage of a part of the Great 
Dismal swamp, a successful undertak- 
ing. 

Washington, first experimental agri- 
culturist in America, came from a long 
line of country gentlemen in England, 
and was the third generation of gen- 
tlemen farmers in America. His an- 
cestral arms were blazoned_ with 
“three cinque foiles” 
leaves issuing from a ball or circle, 
sometimes confused with a star). In 
heraldry this indicates that the bearer 
owns land and farms it. 

A careful perusal of Washington's 
diary, together with a reading of some 
of his letters to his overseer and his 
overseas correspondent, the scientific 
Mr. Young, leaves us warmly 
pathy with Paul Leland Haworth’s ap- 
preciation of the man, when he says: 
“If he were alive today, we may be 
sure that he would be an active work- 
er in farmers’ institutes, an eager vis- 
itor to agricultural colleges, a reader 
of scientific reports, and an enthusias- 
tic promoter of anything tending to 
better American farming and farm 


| life.” 


Washington was mix- | 


In No. 2 | 
is two pecks of sand earth and one of | 


with mak- | 
into | 


(five pointed | 
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This great combina- 
tion of penetrating 
oil and healing oint- 
ment is primarily de- 
signed for use on the 
delicate tissues of 
udder and teats. Cuts, 
chaps, cracked teats 
and common hurts 
are usually healed be- 
tween milkings. For 
Inflammation, Caked 
Bag, Bunches, Cow 
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Like Ointment and Liniment Combined 


Pox and other trou- 
blesome ills, Bag Balm 
brings quick effective 
relief. Clean, pleas- 
ant to use—cannot 
taint the milk. 

Large 10-ounce pack- 
age, 60c at feed, drug, 
hardware and general 
stores. Mailed postpaid 
if not obtainable locally. 
Hundreds of healing uses 
on the farm. Booklet, 
“Dairy Wrinkles,” 
mailed free. 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
‘ansas City Minneapolis 








| Write earlyfor literature 





| Pitease mention this paper when writing. 


A Master Farmer’s Tool 


The Marshalitown Corn Cover in- 
creases yieids by covering seed with 
clean, warm, loose soil, at any desired 
depth. Protects against dashing rains 
squirrels, birds, etc. Makes every hill 
produce. Perfect, even stand comes 
up in clean row. 







Fits any planter and 
eliminates drudge of 
harrowing. Makes those 
idle hills work and pro- 
duce a profit. Highly 
recommended by users. 


and prices, or ask your 
dealer. 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO. 


Marshalitown, lowa 





ETTER 


VILT 
HOG HOUSES 


and 

Hog Yard Equipment 
Better Built, sturdy hog houses 
for warmth, dryness, venti- 
lation, sanitation an Soa 
sunshine—all at the 

Made in various sizes and |etosg wer 
Skids and floors creosoted, every 

thing for long service. Complete 
catalog also showing crates, hur- 
dies, troughs, shade sheds, etc. 

Every article completely querantesd 


Heated A 
Houses 


il 


Mineral Feeder 
One of o cumber @ 
feeder deg 





IOWA MFG. CO. 
situs’ — LJ f/f 
SAC CITY, IOWA \ 
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of the world 





Wing, 


The farm equipment industry is 
straightening the bent backs of the 
world. 


Saving labor means saving life. A 
man can not only add years to 
his life, but by using labor-saving equipment he 
can accomplish more in the same length of time. 
And he will probably live longer and be happier 
on account of it. 


To make profits these days, cost of production 
must be kept down. Labor-saving equipment cuts 
production cost. Modern tillage machinery, pulled 
by a modern tractor, will prepare the soil at lower 
cost. The same tractor hitched to a modern planter 
or seeding machine will put the seed into that 
same field, again reducing cost. All of 





“The Man With the Hoe’’—Millett 


signers are constantly at work. Every 
season brings little changes here and 
there, which do the job better, reduces 
operation cost and lengthens the life of 
the machine. 


There are many advertisers of labor-saving 
equipment in the columns of this paper. 
These concerns have built their business 
on the saving of time and labor for farm- 
ers. Every one of them believes in asquare 

deal, otherwise he wouldn’t 





this means profit. 


Cultivation is done more cheaply, at the 
right time. During the heat of the harvest, 
power machinery travels fast, saves men’s 
strength, gets the job done on time. 


Stop in at your dealer’s and look over the 
improved equipment. Inventors and de- 


> acdipeapanaamsarweemm en 











be found in these columns. 


Make yourself an educated 
buyer by writing to these 
concerns for their catalogues, 
then stop in at your dealer’s 
and look over the machinery 
itself. 






















_OUR FARM EQUIPMENT ADVERTISE 


KS“ BELIEVE IN A SQUARE DEAL 
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How the Mortgage 
Protection Plan Works 


an example of the 
Protection Plan, at 


Here is 
Mortgage 
Age 35: 
Mortgage amount 
Interest (544% 

nually) 

An average additional interest 
deposit of about 2 per cent will 
pay the mortgage in case your 
plans are interrupted. 


$10,000.00 





Have You Protected Your 


—~ 


»— 


family from Mortgage Debt? 








Central Life Assurance Society, Dept. M-2 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Without obligation, 
formation of your Mortgage 
Plan. 


please furnish 


in- 
Protection 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Here’s an Easy Way to Cancel Your Mortgage 
in Case Your Plans Are Interrupted 


Would your family assume a burden of mortgage debt, of 
hardship and privation, if you were suddenly called away? 


Central Life has a plan that will cancel a mortgage on your 
farm or home if you do not live to complete your payments. 
The cost of this wonderful protection to your family is small— 
equal to an additional annual interest payment of 114 to 3 per 
cent, depending upon your age. 


If you live to pay your mortgage, a sum of money will be paid 
to you to use as you wish. 


We will furnish you complete information of this plan without 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


an education for your children, an income in old age, family 
protection for your dependents, or furnish money for any 
Ask for details. 


\ Other Central Life Plans include contracts that will assure 
J 


desired purpose in the future. 


Central. Life 


Assurance Society 
aok, DENNY, President 


DES MOINES IOWA 








yy 1) Pe Coles 


in § months 
You Can Do It! 


Free Book Telis How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 
book tell8 *thow —and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Address— | 
AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

| 165 Broadway, Dept.88 New York | 


| Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 
| *225-Ib. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.”” | 


| are. esessseseseseseseseeeeeeeceeeeees 


| Town .......00. 


| eP.p.... 


GANE& INGRAM.INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 


... State. 


-_ 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Best roofing fer all 
kinds of farm build. 
ings. Why? Because 
it requires less lum- 
ber under it, ’8 ease 
fly put on, lasts 
longer than any 
other cont a ire of 
and roof, 

t en eave 
Thousands oe 
rrugated Se Som ng Seam, 


+ Prices, free sam 
TEEL L ROOFING a STAMPING WORKS 
S10 south w it Second Street wus onus lowe 
Established 1896 
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Men who have never threshed and with no knowledge of 
threshers are impressed bythe New Avery’scleancut, business- 
like appearance, its long, low lines, its finer finish. 

Other men, dyed-in-the-wool threshermen who know thresh- 
ers inside and out, understand and appreciate to the full Averv's 
Advanced Engineering, Wonderfully Simple Design, Quality 
Equipment, Superior Features. And still other men, hundreds 
of them, owning New Averys, tell us of their faster, better 
threshing, of their easier handling and lighter unning. 

Everybody likes the New Avery for it’s the “Fineahe: Ahead 
of the Times’ 

Write for New Thresher Book— Natural colored illus- 
trations—Gives all the facts and figures. Write 


VERY 


POWER MACHINERY Co. 


Dept. 114 . «+ Peoria, illinois 
FACTORY BRANCHES: 


Here’s Why The 
New Avery Leads 


It Threshes Faster and Better, 
because of 
Perfect Spaced Cylinder 
Spreading Comb Beater 
Grain Getter Grates 
Single Unit Double Action Rack 


It Handles Easier, because of 
Alemite Zerk Lubrication 
All-Outside Hangers, Bearings 

and Oilers 
Fewer Belts, Shafts, etc. 

It Pulls Lighter, because of 
Full Roller Bearing Drive 
No Crankshaft 
Fewer Working Parts 








DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BUY DIRECT~—-save 37%. Stoll camp equipment national leader 10 
Factory prices on all styles, sizes, types of tents, camp equipment, 























SAVE FROM $40.00 TO $80.00 ON NEW 
FARM LIGHT BATTERY 


Trade in your wornout batteries for our new five-year guaranteed Sioux 

Batteries .. . unusually long-life unit, the result of 15 years’ experience. 

Port Orfored Cedar Insulation plus Pure Lead and best Lead Oxides insures heavy-type 

plate construction. Can't be beat for rugged service. Be sure to write for full details 
f and prices. Mention size and make of your old battery. 


SIOUX BATTERY & MFG. co. 
718 Pear! St. Sioux City, lowa 

















The Parson’s Ring 





(Continued from page 8) 
was honest, Martin couldn’t be expecteg 
to overlook the facts and the 
seemed to be that he had caught t 
glar with the goods. 

His business was to recover as much 
of- the stolen jewelry as he could, s 
steered the minister up to the store 
vited Josie and her father into t¢ 
room and spread out the whole busin 
winding up by demanding the ring 
course, Josie had to hand it over. 
outsiders never learned all that happeneg 
in that room, but it must have been g 
tense scene, as the story books gay, 
Whatever it was, it didn’t budge the 
faith of Josie and her father in Mr. Gale, 
And it didn’t scare them. Not 
They might be up against it, and 
out of luck as a toad is from the n 
but they weren’t thinking about 
ting. At Mr. Gale’s: own requ 
room was searched, and nothing 
found except a collar button, that 
lost the week before. Then they 
into Martin’s car and beat it to Bi 
ton. At first, Wright & Melton we 
jugging the parson without r 
That was natural enough, for 
look from the road like the 
a fellow without money wanting to 
a girl a present and helping himself 
someone else’s potato bin, at the 
time taking enough other boodle to 
the job worth while. As to how it 
pened that a minister knew how to crack 
a safe—well, there hadn't been time to 
look up his record, and they weren't by 
any means sure that he was a minister, 
But after a lot of talk, they agree 
him stay out of jail until his he 
Mr. Marsh would put up money 
to cover what they had 
that. 


f Pte 
tacts 


bu 
Dur. 


We 


give 
from 
same 
make 
hap- 


enough 
lost. He did 


HB hearing was set for a week ahead, 
and, take it from me, the old town 
buzzed during that time. The busy little 
bee that improves each shining hour in 
the reading book was a piker alongside 
of almost anyone in the village just then, 
But, then, bees don’t have ministers to 
buzz about. If you saw two people, or 
a dozen people, with their heads together, 
you didn’t need to be the. seventh 
son of a son-of-of-a-gun to know what 
they were talking about. It would seem 
that they might have used up all of their 
wind discussing) the minister’s courting, 
but yet they were off again without skip- 
ping a beat. At ten thousand words to 
the inch, one day’s conversations would 
have reached from the town hall steps to 
Commander Byrd. As to Mr. Gale him- 
self, however fusSed he may have been 
at being called a thief, he certainly was 
pleased at the way people stood by him. 
Yet it was this same. kind-hearted 
Kirby that made things worse insté _ 
better. Martin was in town more or 
and of course he had considerable talk 
with Mel Tobin, the sheriff. As Me! never 
could keep a secret longer than took 
him to tell it to the first person he met 
it soon got around that Martin suspected 
that Mr. Gale had bought the ring fora 
song of the original thieves. If that was 
true, and the minister knew how they 
came by it, he was no better than they 
were. Furthermore, those thieves trav- 
eled in a gray coupe, and were known to 
have been in town at least once. Every 
one remembered that, but there was 
nothing to show that Mr. Gale knew them 
from a cord of wood, until Kirby told 
Mrs. Howes that he wouldn't have it 
known: for the world, but that one eve- 
nng when he was driving alone thru the 
woods on the Notch road, he had seen 
the minister talking’ with two fellows 
who were in a gray coupe. 

Well! Naturally, Mrs. Howes put that 
on the air, and the upshot was that Mar- 
tin and Mel called on Kirby. He was all 
upset to think that it had got out, and 
he bawled out Mrs. Howes then and 
there for telling about it, but he finally 
described the fellows in the gray car, 
and they were exactly the ones that Mar- 
tin wag looking for. If Mr. Gale wasn't 
sewed up good and plenty, no one ever 
was. But he still held out that he didn't 
know where the ring came from, and 
that he had never seen the gray bus. Mel 
said that Martin said that was a sure 
sign he was keeping something back. 


HERB was where the boy detectiv 
began to sit up and take notic 

didn’t know any more about the ring th 
Mary’s lamb knew about China, but we 
did know that those men in the coupé 
had not only talked to Kirby that night 
whem we were hiding in the barn, but 
they had given him something and he 
had put the officers who were following 
them on the wrong track. The rmggre we 
thought about it the fishier it looked 

I was for spilling our side of it right 
off, but Bill turned up his nose. There 
would be nothing dramatic in that, he 
said. To go at a thing in such a way 
would be as flat as skim-milk. Didn't 
I have any sense of the spectacular? ( And 
a lot of other four-dollar words that he 
had got out of the books.) Besides, that 
wouldn’t help Mr. Gale. I wasn’t so sure. 
It looked to me as tho Kirby might have 
got the ring from the thieves, knowing 
how they came by it, and then planted 
it in the minister’s room just to get him 
in Dutch and maybe turn Josie against 
him. That seemed reasonable, and I be- 
lieve Bill agreed with me, tho he wouldn't 
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Every man and boy loves a 
good pocket knife. It is a 
friend of a thousand uses and 
if it is a good one its value 
soon becomes greater than 
any money consideration. 


Good knives aré not always 
easy to distinguish because 
you cannot tell from the looks 
of a bright and shiny new 
one how well it is made or 
how good is the steel in its 
blades. When you need a 
new knife there is one way 
that you can be sure of get- 
ting real value for your money 
whether you buy an inexpen- 
sive one or the best there is, 
and that is to come to a 
““Farm Service’? Hardware 
Store. Our experience in 
cutlery and our knowledge of 
manufacturing make it pos- 
sible for us to select the 
makes and the styles that 
will prove their worth through 
years of use. When you need 
a new knife, come to our 
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nearest store—you will find 
the “tag” in our window— 
and let us help you select a 
good one and show you how 
to take care of it. 


You will find the best of all 
kinds of cutlery in our stores. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” Hardware Men. 

































it. He wanted to work on the 
case. I didn’t object to that, but I told 
him that when the day of the hearing 
came, I was going to tell what I knew. 

It came all right. At nine o'clock, 
Martin was to stop on his way down 
from the city and take Mr. Gale to the 
county-seat, where the hearing was to 
be held. About eight, Bill and I were out 
behind the barn, and he was looking as 
glum as a bat in a smoke-house, for the 
time was almost up an@ he hadn't been 
able to work up any kind of a case. It 
galled him terribly to think that we would 
have to tell our story the same as com- 
mon people and let somebody else do the 
work and get the glory, That wasn’t his 
style, but for once that red head of his 
hadn't percolated. 


admit 


W* SAT on the fence arguing as to 
whether we had better tell Mr. Gale 
or Martin first, when Rupert’s Jim flopped 
past with a teaspoon he had swiped and 
flew into Mr. Gale’s window across the 
garden. The minister, like every one else 
in town, was sick of that pesky bird, and 
pretty soon Jim pipped out * with a 
squawk, leaving the spoon behind him. I 
hopped off the fence and plugged a stone 
at him and was reaching for another, 
when Bill grabbed my arm. 

“What are you doing?” he yelled at me, 
his eyes blazing. 

“What's the matter with you?” I want- 
ed to know. 

“Don’t you hurt that bird. 
reka.”’ 

“What?” 

“Eureka, you bonehead. That’s Latin 
or Greek for ‘I have found it.’ ” 

“You’ve found what? Nobody’s lost 
Jim, but everybody wishes they could.” 

“Eureka—I have found it!” and Bill 
was away like a shot. 

I didn’t follow, because I got tangled 
up in the chicken yard fence and couldn't. 
I knew he wasn’t crazy, but that was all 
I did know, so when I got loose I waited 
to see what would happen next. In a 
few minutes, Martin drove up to the 
Brown house and Mr. Gale came out. I 
beat it over there, for it was time to tell. 
But before I got there, Bill popped around 
the corner. He didn’t so much as look at 
me, but I knew by the cock of his head 
that he had hatched some kind of an 
idea. 

“Mr. Martin,” he said_ like the chief of 
Scotland Yard, “may I have a word 
with you?” 

“What is it, kid? Team in a hurry.” 

“Step over here, if you please, sir.’’ 
And I'll be hanged if Martin didn’t follow 
him around the corner, for Bill Cummings 
has a way with him at such times. 


He’s Eu- 


BELIEVE me, things moved after that. 

To make a long story short, about 
fifteen minutes later, Martin, Mr. Gale, 
Mel Tobin, Bill and I drove into Caleb 
Howes’ back yard and went into the 
house. Mrs. Howes missed a trick, for 
she was out, but we went straight up 
to Kirby’s room. It was locked, as it 
always was when he wasn’t in, but Mar- 
tin had a master key. Inside there was 
the usual bedroom furniture and a trunk. 
Martin raised its cover, took out a pile 
of clothing and asked us to look. Fan 
me with a lilac! It might have belonged 
to Captain Kidd, for there were watches, 
rings, bracelets, pins and a whole handful 
of loose jewels. 

We gaped like fishes, and Martin spoke 
first. ‘‘When these are checked up, they 
will explain more than one robbery.”’ He 
handled those jewels like corn cobs. ‘“‘Ev- 
erything is here that was stolen with your 
ring, Mr. Gale.” 

The minister was still too busy gaping 
to answer, but Mel came to with a puff. 

“I ain’t sur-prised,’”’ he said, thumbing 
the badge on his suspenders. “I ain’t a 
mite sur-prised. I've been workin’ on 
this case con-stant and stiddy since first 
it come to my notice, and I had a-bout 
de-cided that Kirby was the criminal. 
Us officers of the law ain’t took in by 
such as him.” 

Martin gave him.a look. “I was taken 
in, and I am willing to admit it,” he said 
shortly. “If it hadn’t been for the boy 
I would never have got a line on this.” 

Mr. Gale sat down on a chair, sort of 
flopped down. “TI haven’t a line on it 
yet,”” he said. 

Martin smiled at him. ‘“‘The boy doped 
it out that Kirby is one of a gang of 
jewel thieves, and that he saved the ring 
out of the swag to give to the young lady 
—if she would have it.” 

“Thank heaven she would not!’ 
Mr. Gale blushed goshawfully. 

Martin continued: ‘tHe must have been 
careless with the ring and left it around 
here. That tame crow picked it up and 
carried it to your room, as I understand 
he has done with other articles.” 

Mr. Gale turned to Bill. “I owe you 
more than I can ever repay,” he said. 

But Bill waved his hand in a sort of 
bored manner. ‘‘What’s a favor among 
friends?” he said. 

Well, to go on making a long story 
shorter, they nabbed Kirby without any 
trouble, and to save his own skin, he 
squealed on thhig gang. It seems they had 
been robbing jewelry stores all over the 
state, and instead of lighting out with 
the boodle and perhaps getting caught at 
the other end of the line, they left it with 
Kirby, who was planted as a peaceful 
summer boarder. Later on, he could 
move it without causing any suspicion. 
If he hadn’t fallen for Josie—but he did. 
And that is that! 

(The End), 
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“Small Potatoes and Few in a Hill’ 


wee are our children’s children going to say about us? 
Will they accuse us of soil robbing or credit us with 


The population of the United States has increased more 
50% the past twenty years. What will happen when it 
increases another 50% ? 130,000,000 people in 1930 seems cer- 
tain! Intensive farming is here. More intensive farming is 
even now necessary. 
against a time of actual need? 


=4/RED BRAND FENCE 


n'y “<Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 


will help you build a profit paying estate for you, your chil- 
dren and your children’s children. Good looking, long last- 
ing, hog-tight, bull-proof. With RED BRAND you can 
properly rotate crops; hog-down corn; save fallen and harvest 
missed grain with livestock; clean out brush and weeds with 
sheep—and, at the same time, build up the soil by fertilizing 


This is a plea for you, the food basket of the nation, to 
our land so your land can feed us, our children and 
our children’s children. 

What has been your experience with good fences? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter we use. Write for details, catalog and 3 interesting 
booklets that tell how others have made more money with hog-tight fences. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3833 Industrial Street 
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Peoria, Illinois 














| SEED COMPANY 
\, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. / 


SEED |IBARGAIN! 


To introduce our famous Hybrids and 


Open Pollinated Corn—special corn 
from our own breeding plots—we will 
send you four varieties (enough of each 
kind to plant one-eighth acre) for $2.00 
post paid. 

The supply is limited, so order early 
to be safe. 


FUNK’S IDEAL SEED CORN 
TESTS 95% to 100% 


We have nine varieties, including 
our famous Hybrids and Pure Line 
Crosses. 


NEW, FREE BOOK 


New features—new ideas—new prices. 
Forty kinds of farm seeds, including 8 
kinds of alfalfa, 7 clovers, hay beans, 
Illinois No. 1 spring wheat, velvet bar- 
ley, seed treatments for corn, oats, 
wheat, etc. 

FREE on request—either with or 
without special seed corn offer., Ad- 
dress Dept. W 














HI-BRED CORN 


Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
produces a vigorous, high yielding, 
high grade, early maturing corn. 
Our customers say these things. 
Winner of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
state corn yield test. Make more 
money. Find out about this Hi-Bred 
Corn now. 

Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
when it comes in our special Hi- 
Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
mark as below. 





“LEE 
HI-BRED CORN-CO. 


Grimes, lowa 
J.J. Newlin, Mgr. R. F. Baker, Asst. 











NG Truth About 
Storing? Corn 


All the Newest Facts on Corn Cribs 
What is the “best” way te 
store corn? What are the new- 
est improvements? When isacrib 
expensive?—when cheap? Read this 
valuable book answering vital storage ques- 
tions every farmer should know; frank, 
truthful. Full of facts you should have. 
Free on request Write today. Free Silo 
Book, too, if requested. 
1OWA CONCRETE CRIB & SILO CO. 

826 S. W. Sth Des Moines, lowa 




















KRUG SEED CORN 


The variety that yields big 
crops of high quality corn. To 
know our methods is to want 
our corn. Send for our Seed 
Corn Booklet. It shows how 
we produce Seed That Sat- 
isfies. 


MORGAN BROTHERS, 








GALVA, OLL. 














| ALSIK E 50 
| LOV PER 
AND TIMOTHY MIXED BU. 


s 5 an 
! qgedise nown—practically at timuth vais he ly great lo 
Vonderful hay and pasture combination, Save menor 09 usta Gis 
mixed seed. Have oe stock highest quality Clover, Sweet Clover, 
Alsike, Timothy, Alfalfa all farm and garden seeds at low 
prices. Save money by writing todsy for free samples and spe 
rices. 132-page catalog. Can shiv from Chic: 


warehouse. 
ERRY SEED CO., Box 504 , CLARINDA, IOWA 


ALSIKE CLOVER 


AND TIMOTAY MIXED 

yr CONTAINS 15-20% ALSIKE. IOWA GROWN. 

rr ys NO NOXIOUS WEEDS. WRITE TODAY FOR, 
LBS WROLESALE pan SEED PRICE LIST AND 
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Plows Tractor for Small Farms, 
Seeds Fruit Growers and Poul ~a 
ENS WORK £7 


MowsHay sous <4 as 


STANDARD ERGINE COMET 
ah Como Ave. come Minn. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


i 
im car lots. Connastons weighte and grades 


right prices. 
Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 22, 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 


Yellowstone Park 


Minnesota Lakes 
Dakota Farms 


! 
| 


Travel with 


to 


St. Paul—Minneapolis 


$120.29 to $ 135.29 


All expenses from Des Moines 


A jolly, congenial crowd out for 
a good time. 
Wonderful opportunity to see the North- 
west and Yellowstone Park at a remark- 
ably low rate secured by Wallaces’ Farmer 
for its readers. 
Wallaces’ Vacation Tour 
Will leave Des Moines Aug. 6. 


H. W. BYERLY 
934 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
I am interested in North- 
west- Yellowstone tour, please send 
me free literature as checked below: 
0 Wallaces’ Vacation Tour 
O Minnesota 0 Idaho 
0) North Dakota (J Washington 
0 Montana 0 Oregon 


Name 


Address 








Montana Ranches 
Rocky Mountains 








12 coiled springs. Comfortable, 
Nationally known Stoll quality 
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§. 0. $. Farm Light Batteries 


Are highest quality. ‘New 
sign. Give long life anc 
service. Thousands in use 
replacement battery for your 
for new low. price s 

VICTOR STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. P. (Est. 1914) 


The 


improved de- 

satisfactory 
right 
plant. W ‘te 


Rock Island, III. 








5 Day 


FREE TRIAL 


Try out a MARSHALL HARROW DRAFT 
GEAR @n your own farm and see if you 
can’t do a better job of harrowing in less 
time than with an old fashioned evener. 
The MARSHALL combines an adjustable, 
unbreakable draw bar, mounted on wheels, 
a rider and transporter, all in one. You 
can ride up near the team, out of the dust. 
Turn harrow around in its own width with- 
out tipping. and by adjusting the evener 
bar. drive through a 12-ft. gate with a 20-ft. 
barrow without unhitching a trace on a 
four horse team. Write us today! 

Send at once for our 5 DAYSFREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Marshall Harrow Draft Gear Co. 
lowa City, lowa 


Marshall 


Harrow Draft Gear 





Please refer 


© this paper when writing. 
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Joshaway Crabapple 
“Most folks haven't much: of 

an ear for music, but they can 

tell when a’tire sounds flat.”’ 


Says: 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 
looking over the 
he had. to move out of the White 
next month, and. discarding the things 
he didn’t want. One of his friends asked 
him if there was any particular piece of 
furniture he wanted*to dispose of, think- 
ing he might get a souvenir. Cal looked 
about and then replied: 

‘Not much, unless it’se that oil-stained 
cabinet.” 


Calvin was 
House 


NOW WHY? 
A famous ornithologist was giving a 
lecture about birds to a class of young 
women. When he came to the ostrich, 
the lecturer observed: ‘The ostrich sees 
very little. On the other hand, it digests 
everything.” 
Whereupon, a girl 
her nose to exclaim: 
band an ostrich would. make! 


stopped powdering 
“What an ideal hus- 


” 


HOW WOULD HE ACT? 
Warden: “It is our custom to let a 
prisoner work at the,same trade in here 
as he did outside. Now, what is your 
trade—shoemaker, blacksmith, or——” 
Prisoner: ‘*Please, sir, I was a travel- 
ing salesman.” 


SAFE, IN A WAY 

One day when Mr. Gladdis was golfing, 
he disc trai an old lady calmly seated 
on the grass in the middle of the fairway. 

“Don' t you know it is dangerous for you 
to sit there, madam?” he reminded her. 

The old*lady smilingly replied: ‘‘It's all 
right; I'm sitting on a newspaper.” 


INDEPENDENT CITIZEN 
Doctor (questioning negro applicant for 
chauffeur): “‘George, are you married?” 
“No, suh, no, suh. Ah makes my 
own living. 


boss, 
’” 


IT 
time 


ONE WAY TO BEAT 
Mother: ‘Jessie, the next 
hurt kitty, I am going to do the same 
thing to you. If you slap it, I'll slap 
you. If you pull its ears, T'll pull yours. 
If you pinch it, I'll pinch you.” 
Jessie (after a moment’s 
‘Mamma, I'll pull its tail.’’ 


IN THE CITY LIMITS 

A Chicagoan visiting Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, had occasion to call Appleton. 
Upon asking what the charge was, he 
was told fifty cents. 

“Fifty cents! For 
Scott! In Chicago, 
for fifty cents!” 

“Possibly,” coolly answered 
erator. “It’s in the city limits. 


you 


thought): 


Great 
up hell 


that distance! 
you can call 


the op- 


THEY FORGET THAT 

Banker (telephoning): “Mr. Cohen, do 
you know your account is overdrawn sev- 
enteen dollars?” 

Mr. Cohen 
a month ago How 
hold the phone.” 

Banker (returning 
had a balance of four 

Mr. Cohen: ‘Vell, 


Mr. Banker, 
did I stand then? 


look up 
I'll 


“Say, 


to the phone): ‘‘You 
hundred dollars.” 
did I call you up?” 


SO THEY SAY 


He: “All the world loves a lover, 
know.’ 

She: “You wouldn't say 
heard what dad said when he 


had taken his hat by mistake.” 


you 


that if you 
found you 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
attorney had encoun- 
tered a rather difficult witness. At length, 
exasperated by the man’s evasive an- 
swers, heeasked him,whether he was ac- 
quainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the witness, 
than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to swear 
know more than half of them?" 
ed the man of law. 

The other thought quickly. 
“If it comes to that,”’ he replied, 
willing to swear that I know more 

all of ’em put together.” 


The 


prosecuting 


“‘more 


that you 
demand- 


“T am 
than 


“A BUM WAY TO GET A CAT” 

Jean longed for a kitten. When illness 
made it necessary for Jean to go to the 
hospital, her mother said: 

“TI will make a bargain with you, 
If you will be a brave little girl 
your operation, you shall have the 
kitten I ean find.” 

Jean took the ether, but later, 
came out from under the anesthetic, she 
realized how very wretched she felt. The 
nurse leaned over to catch her first spo- 
ken word. 

“What a bum way to get a cat!” 
child moaned. 


Jean. 
about 
nicest 


as -she 


the 





furniture + 








on’t 


in doses 


feed it 
if 


Keep Moorman’s Hog Minerals before your 
hogs all the time. Moorman’s is a feed— 
an essential part of the hog’s daily ration. 
It cannot give best results if fed now and 
then, like doses of medicine. 


Thousands of American farmers cut pro- 
duction costs and get big extra’profits by 
feeding Moorman’s regularly. 


Write for your free copy of the new v book- 
let, “The New Cost-Cutting Plan” —a sim- 
plified system worked out for you by the 
Moorman Council on Cost-Cutting in the 
National Swine Growers’ Association. Ad- 
dress: The Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. L-9, 


Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMan’s 
MaONERAL FEEDS 


Cut production costs 








Sweeten 
the soil— 


increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
pays big dividends. 
The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or 7 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. 
windage waste—noclogging. Does conte the 
work of wheel sower—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without remov ing endgate— 
strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. Lo 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Halft 
gears and sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10, 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 
New Attachment 
~makes two machines in one 
At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea- 
ture. C ——— 30 ft.; wheat,rye, barley and 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity: The Peoria 
with NEW ATT ACH MEN T does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Write fov 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO, 
4076 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





The old 
reliable 


UN 
Hf eer 


8pproval ‘and wri os’ or Special pric 


PETER JENSEN, Box B, 


Alta died Self- Feeder | 


sizes, : 


capacity, 
section and siides 


ong lowa 





DON’T LIFT YOUR DRAG 


Use the V mark 5 in 1 Drawbar and drive thru a 12 fost 
gate se tractor, or 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 horses, ard 2, SCA 
any way you wish. ‘All = es mage in 60 


sections 
For full in forma- 


— and —— wrench. Guaranteed. 





MARK K MFG. CO., {611 den Ave’, ROCKFORD. ILL. 





| with the harness. 
| you any set you select from my catalog, for you 


| Write 





WORLDS GREATEST 
FARM HARNESS 


Year after year increasing 
thousands say Harness Bill’s 
Harness is the World’s Great- 
est Farm Harness. They judge 
from the use they have given 
it on their farms. 

You want good harness. 
Now, get the best. My way 
direct to the farmer and the 
enormous number I sell make 


; Possible such harness at my 


astoundingly low prices. 

EXAMINE AND TEST AT 

MY RISK——you will be 
pleased with the big saving— 
You will be especially pleased 2 
1 guarantee that. T will send 
and test any way you wish. ‘osts 
unless you decide to keep the beams e33. 
Harness Bill 


to examine 
you nothing 
today for my new catalog. 
Kalash, Pres, 


OMAHA TANNING CO, ‘jain 


———— 








The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


——es in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pied- 
gesofthesword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made °s- 
pecially for you ... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly a3 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advert: " 
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a landis approxim 


about 110 per cen 








General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEaR 


ercentage columns in‘the followe 
le are worthy of the most careful 
€ first golumn gives percentage 
ices ar® of pre-war, and the 
umn pereentage prices are of 





second ° 7 
o rresponding week last year. 

the t ; erga 

The first thing to do in order to get the 


t wut of this table is to note 
prices as a Whole. For in- 

Fisher’s wholesale price index jis 
liv per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
tie Same time last year. Now go 
r the list and see which products 

and which ‘be low the general 

price level, From the stand- 
he pre-war hase it Will be noted 
cattie, WOol, lumber and the wages 


most 














of city labor are above the genera} price 
level. Hogs, oats, Wheat, corn, timothy, 
coh nd e * are decidedly below the 
ae ice level. In most cases, the 





these cOmmodities to advance 
ich as other products is aue to over- 
production. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
See ———=. 



















eis 
worn 
G ww 
cit. @ 
e S-ca 
=| 8c 
oc] S60 
Z\féa 
Fisher's ndex Humber ......] 147} 95 
CATTLE—at Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ..cc7” } 161) 86 
1100-pound fat cattle oiic55] 496 
Canners and cutters ......°° | 182} 99 
OCORTS onc as ee eeee oe cere ee| 183} 93 
HOGS—At Chicago 
MEN scacean ae 130) ~T3i 
Coe Saasecssesd 131 128 
eweccatan eceeecnee 122} 12 
SoWS (rough) .ceces: 124; 133 








~ SHEEP=—At Chicago “oS 
Lambs ...... Sinaine Sele acc cu. | 199] 108 

= <Accccereese} 199] 108 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter tlood wool at Boston, 175) 110 


Light cow hides at Chicago. 90, 61 








‘oO. 2 mixed in hie ceed 152! 101 
No. 3 white ..5..0. 50. 114} 94 
at, No. 2 red ......... ee] 128 97 
Heat, No. 1 northern meant 115} 99 
On lowa Farms— j 
rm 


























ti 
I 


Tc ae ee ee Ok og! 152 102 
BREN OC tye ae ey 106 89 
MILL-FEEDS 
seed mea), at Milw'kee 156! 96 
' meal, at Milwaukee, ! 181; 119 
at Kansas CIES eicae< 124 78 
t Kansas City ..°7) 11 89 
ne ercecl 135i} 89 
HAY 
0. 1 timothy, at Chicago o— 130) 136 
vo. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 172|__—:128 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
or, at Chicago. ...scees] TAT) TB 
» at Toledo ..... | 183) 104 
iy seed, at Chicago...| 86/150 
tton, at New York Somsens } 149 109 
ges, at Chicago ....//°°°"" | 134] 136 
PROVISIONS—at Chicago 
PE svectvcel teeeceseceeeces] 111] 108 
‘ 120; 115 
160 110 
131) 91 
—At Chicago 
143 102 
142 102 
Bes) S:: 6 0 Sip etait ena eee 109} 95 
ee OD 105) 96 
+s eatcacergt tela eta a 110/ 100 
SS a Te ee eae 104 
4 | 123!) 108 
aCe or iy yo 118 109 
} 124; 193 
ae Sseccsece) 139 __ 123 
. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
oke, at Connellsville cosets] 76) 106 
6 iron, at Birmingham Sr 115 103 
Copper, ‘at New York .,../°° ' =. 110 128 


[rude Ds troleum, at N, York| 208} 146 
Douglas fir (f. o..b. Wash. | 
Vetine Oe. eevee «of 193) 1158 
evow pine (southern) } 
‘X83 No. 2 com. boards.| 19}/ 117 


Yellow pine (southern) 
x6 and 2p (finish(.., 188 94 
Se RE Ak SERIES 139 100 
rat oslaweety sc:} 139; 100 
FINANCIAL 





Bank earings, per capita, 


Outside of New York, | 
l month of January ........ ; 241; 109 
Nnterest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
ao ew Foger oe 179! 164 
Ray. al stocks 394/414 
S0ad stocks 139 96 





a SET 
ee ee a 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
eon and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
*r cent of pre-war normal, and on 
and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
“road. workman is now getting 
.8 cents an hour, as compared 
cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
pre-war normal. 
A RK FACTORY WAGES — New 
actory wages are 234 per cent and 


7 








roa 5 on the hour basis are 236 
Per cent of Ppré-war normal. 


cates a price of 
Chicago next July. 
cate a price of $10.0 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


ent, grain 100 per 


andise 104 per cen 
WAGES— Wages of f 
out 160 per cent 


Wages are not ne 
War as city labor 


The Week’s Markets 


So far above pre- 


essere 





Med. 


ht beef steers : 


*eeeeeeeeeo/13.12/14,12/13 


Medium and good } 
eebenesscna 11.25/12.00/11.12 
S6eeceees 11.50/12.50/11.50 
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Stockers and f 


aT. 
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5 
IS AS 


oer 


ht (150-200 Ibs. 


to 
00 Siro. 


Week before crema apets 


eee 








medium to prime— 


ery 


nbs, culls and common 
ie 


Ewes, medium to 
ek 





Week before 
NOTE — Unless 

classes of livestock 

erage of prices from 


otherwise stated, all 
are quoted at an av- 
common to choice, 


Kansas City 


~ 
x 
= 
£ 
& 

~ 

~ 





Week before -°°°°***° [eseee | 
Timothy, No: i 


Alfalfa, No. 1— 


Alfalfa, standard 





With pre-war rela- | , 
y lard now indi- 
heavy hogs at | 


Corn, No. 2y— 


4ast Week . 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3y— 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 


Last Week ., 


Week before 


ats— 


Last week ..., 


Week before 
Rye— 


Last week ..,, 1.13 
Week before’: "}1'09 /1.02 
rd 


Wheat, No. 2 ha 


Last week ,. 
Week before ": 


——= Livestock Recej 


Hog prices ate 93 per cent of th ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 
cent for fat cattle, 88 per cent fo 


Kansas City | 
Des Moines 


| O43 
“f 








Bran— 


Last week.... 13 


Week before 
horts— 


Last week.... 120.00 


Week before, 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.. ° 


Week before: ‘ 


Linseed meal 
(O% Dike 
Last week... 
Week before. 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 

Last week... 

Week before. 
Tankage— 


Last week....}. 
Week before..|: ° 


Gluten— 


Last week..., raleee 
Ww } 


Veek before 
*Quotations 






week for five-yea 


Milwaukee 
ansas City 

Minneapolis 
es Moines* 


K 
D 





tee eeleoeeelen ee 144.65 
at Des Moines 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER 
TO CORN BELT ST 


The following ta 
of stocker and fe 


S the shipments 


entages of corres 
r average, 1923-2 








Total 7 corn j 
belt states.. 


Week ending F 


centage of rece 


week ending Fe 
per cent: Illinois, 
braska, 48.3: Kan 
Qhio, 41.6; total, seven ¢o 
5 nt 


57.8 per cent. 


FEDERAL L 


Federal land 


but callable in 


week at 97%. 


a 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1 


per cent 


eens 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery 
50c, week before "49 


last week 22¢, 


fresh firsts, last week 
8844e; ducks, last week 30c, 


30c; fat hens, 


fore 28¢: broilers, 
before 33c; geese, 


before 23c, 


LIVERPOOL a 
Liverpool—Last week $13.00, 
ibe Chicago—Last Ww 
week before $11.75. 
See akg — 
ARGENTINE cor 
No. 2 May corn at 
last week for 8c, 


OTHER FARM PR 

Quarter blood w. 
light native cow hides at 
home grown clover sredq 
and cotton at New York 200 
vator shelled corn price 
for No. 3 Shelled and 
shelled, new oats 434g, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second w 
February were 4,362,000 bu 
pared with 4,718,000 1 
before and 2,993.000 b 
week last year. E 


fore $ 


week in Februa 


aS compared with 7 
week before and 
Same week last y 
second week in Fe 
bushels, as compared with 23 
for the week before an 
the same week last y 
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| Week end’ 
1, ’29 

rs 1, °29, 
to Feb. 1, 


D> D> be ce | 


& DD 
SI-“1 


Scum) Feb, 
MOco co 


Cone 


. Soro) 
Orie cin im oy 1929 


100 
1S 


[Roete-1e 


ey 
© 


ebruary 1, 1929, 


AND BANK BONDS 
— bonds, due 


ND CHICAGO LARD 


ODUCT PRICES 


N 4 
and wheat $1.06%4., 


bushels for the 
orts of oats the 





I imi 


| 


| 


and 111 per cent for lambs. 


ceipts and prices as they h 


week by week for the past eig 
Each week is compared with the ten 


average of the correspondin 
eliminating all seasonal bias 


*HOGS 
SSS 8S 
SSE 


Receipts at 
£0. 


December 21 salt, Lee 
December 28 to Jan, 3.... 
10 


ssnuary 440 3S’ 
January 1] ae | via 
January 18 | rk 
| January 25 WOE a dened 
| February 1 to Ls PRES 
February 8 ee” Sa ae 
| tCATTLE 
December 14 to we cevan. 
December 2} ae a... 
December 28 to eT NY Ne 
January 4 to ae auueecesl 
January 11 to BOs dadcuaic 
January ae 20-96 405i... 
January 25 to ee aad 
February 1 le ae 
‘ebruary 8 to ae | 


December 2} ‘cel. eee 
December 28 to Jan. 3.... 
‘ January 4 ae 
January 11 to Be Hacadece 
January 18 to Me tiucancd 
January 25 to We ackial.. 
February ee eee 


| tSHEEP 
December 14 ak re 06| 97 
8 
5 94 





February 8 . ” eee 
tLAMBS 
| December 14 a arr 
| December 21 tt. ae 5 
| December 28 to Jan. 3.. 
| January 4¢ to at Seaeese. | 


January 11 Lt ( pe eanore 
January 18 to CPP Re 
January 25 to 31 
February 1 i 
February 8 to 14 





I 


me : Ris § ait eee 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
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ae 
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February 8 soee-] 10.00! 8 
February 9 @esee 8.2: 
February 11 (7°°" 10.00} 8.1: 
February 12 Seeee 8 
Februa Se 8 


1 
February 14 °°"*" 10.35) 8.05 
at ASO] 8.05) | 
companies 








February 8 ,,.. 
February 9 (77°! 7 

| February 11 Anan 7 
February 12 °°""* 9744) 
February 13 (/°*° 9834 le! , 
February 14 |/""' 98%! .96%4) | 


mereene neni 
EXPORTS oF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the second 
February were 12,359,000 pounds 
pared with 11,163,000 pounds 
before and 10,649,000 pounds for the 


| week last year. Exports 
second week in February Ww 
pounds, as compared with 3,86 
the week before and 3,811,00 
| the same week last year. 


—<—$—$$ 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


| in ton lots, 
See 
| IDENTIFICATION 


| tera long day at the office. 


gathered for dinner. The tired b 
man bowed his head to ask the blessing, 


and all was quiet. 


} “This is Mr. Jones speaking,”’ 


pts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year avera 


hica 
at 
hicago, 


. 


Cc 
other mkts 


Receipts 
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December 14 oe. ee | 3 


co 
oo 
oe 


1-1 
AM 


yeyeren 
Srsie| 


~ 
as 
G9 Wm tS CSE oe 


“312 sIS 
ASIAS 
fat tt tt ps 
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*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
| tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
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The tired business man came home 








| INDEPENDENT 


Plano, Illinois 


INDEPENDENT 
REPAIRS ana PARTS 


All types of machines. 
Orders shipped Promptly. 
Order direct from 


or 


2 weeny 


HARVESTER COMPANY 





wt ee 








A eee 


Mi 
610 Am. Bank Bidg. 


Please mention Wallaces’ 


| when writing advertisers, 


ek el 
To take orders for Steel 
Agents Wanted 3:.2'se 
Btock Tank 
Roofing, etc. No experience necessary. F: 


time. For catalog and Darticulars write 
a-West Steel Prodacts Compa 


OA ENE SS meg 





310 (38) 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Number } Number Insertions 


2 3 4] 8 13 
$ 2.40/$ 3.60$ : 80'$ 9. 60'$15-60 | 
2.60 3.90 20 10.40 
2.80, 4.20| 3.60 11.20 
4.50) 6.00) 12.00 

4.80) 6.40) 12.80 
5.10} 6.80) 13.60 
5.40) 7.20) 14.40 
5.70} 7.60) 15.20 

16.00 


5.70 
6.00 8.00 

8.40) 16.80 
17.60 


6.30 

6.60 8.80 

6.90; 9.20) 18.40 
7.20, 9.60 19.20 
10.00 20.00 


r Pe 
7.80) 10.40) 20.80 


18.20 
19.50 
20.80 


23.40 


26.00 


29.99 
31.20 
32.50 
33.80 


“COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Capons, chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED--LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. R ANDOL PH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, hone y, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 


chickens, 


“ASH 
m: nent 
Trade, 
Moines, 


GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD “FOR ¢ 
or future delivery on conservative 
basis. Members Chicago Joard = of 
Schoff & Baxter, Burling xrton, Des 
Cedar Rapids, U. ; aed are Is, Chic igo 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ciliate TE. — NUTT 
TRAPPERS WANTED, UNINJURED LIVE 
minks. Also all kinds raw furs, and jac 
rabbits. Good price paid. Mink Ranch, Frost, 
Minn 


> ___RABBITS om 
OU Lity Ft FU R 1 RABBITS— CHINCHILLAS, 

Silver Black Fox rabbits and Havanas; 
pedigreed; sati isfaction guaranteed. H. Run- 
dortt, West Burlington, lowa, a 2 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS ARE PROFITABLE. 

For particulars write Walter Chinchilla 
Rabbitry, » Dept. I, Easton, Ill. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


TN THE S N JOAOU IN VALLEY OF O® CALI- 
fornia josef farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin, Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange. Chic gO. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— 
Where farttters are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, land priced law. Write 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanis! County Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber Commerce), 

Modesto, Calif. 


BAAEnen~nnnarers 
WELL IMPROVED 120 IN 
equipped for dairying, hog raising, fenced 
sheep tight. Grows big corn, alfalfa and 
blue grass; $10,200; terms. Roy Vaughn, 
owner, Troy, Towa. 
320 ACRES, RUNNING 
buildings, tiled, well fenced, 
falfa; ideal stock farm; $125. Jos. 
Elma, lowa. 


DAVIS COUNTY, 





WATER, $9,000 
c love r and al- 


A. Kubicek, 


Ae. MINNESOTA 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DATRN 
rn, clover and alfalfa land. 
free list. Murray's Land Office, 

Minn. 

FOR TRADE 
in southern 

80 or 120. M. 


F ARMS 
Get our new 


Wadena, 


ACRES 
improved 


Minn. 


IMPROVED 207 
Minnesota, for well 
L. Young, Glenville, 
_MISSOURI 
I WELL TMPROVED, MOSTLY VALLEY, 
soft water, close to school and = church, 
health; $4,000. Also small farms. 20 improved 
poultry farm, $350. Arthur, Mountain View, 
Missouri. 


WELL 


VIRGINIA 
SIZES, TERMS; 
soft water. Witmer, 


MILD, 
Crewe, 


ALL 


section, 


FARMS, 

healthy 
Virginia. — _ 
Dae __WISCONSIN __ ee 
“FARM IN EXCE Ay LENT DAIRY 

community, fair buildings, 55 acres culti 
vated, Yertile soil, good location, reasonable. 
Write for particulars. Harold Burdick, Dal. 
las, Wisconsin. 


_____.._ LAND AUCTION 
TAND AUCTION, FEBRUARY 26, AT MON- 


mouth Iowa, to settle estate. The John 
Yarolem highly productive, improved farms 
of 80, 24, 320 or 560 acres; real opportunity. 
Write or wire for bills. Harry Gilmore, Ref- 
eree, X Monmouth, Towa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


—_—-- 
80-AC RE 


16.90 | 


22.10 | 
24.70 | 


27.30 | 
28.60 | 


| 


free | 





Look for what you need 
\._Sell what you wish through these columns 





RATE 10c PER WORD?" 


See: chsstnai 
re ets] 


Ad ertiel orders, 
of oe areday, 


t 
2c Ween stung 


THE NAME 


{yoment t and each initial or fall bomber 1 js coun’ 
'e ae Rad @ misimam of twelve words. 


eight vg a | te of pubil- 
n writing your rarertioument give fail fore details, Tals 


AND Appames 
part of the 


AL fafa de 
Remittance 


— 


must reach 

















FARM LANDS 
: LAND OPENING 
PPP LIPID PEG PPD PPP PDP PPO PDD PD 
LAND OPENING—A NEW RAILROAD 
line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. A new 
record in low cost production and high yields 
of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, 
climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for 
anttlire, Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 
schools, social and scenic attractions. Write 
for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state 
book. Low homeseekers rates. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


FARM _LANDS—GENERAL 
OWN A FARM IN NESOTA, . DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, WwW ashington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
mention state. 7. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn, ram 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 
southern Minnesota farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorenson, 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMING. 
stein cows. Alfalfa. New buildings. 
tenth cash, balance half cream check. 
1315 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
charge, write Real Estate Exchange 
Washington, Iowa. 


~ HOL- 
One- 
Write 


EX- 
Co., 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


CITROUS FRUIT 
“FRUIT BOX CONTAINING 80 
oranges, 30 grapefruit, express 
paid to your home, $4.50. Address, Russells 
Groves, Sox 282, Tampa, Florida. 
aiincaiionacs __FRUIT AND NUTS 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUITS AND NO mrs: 

new crop, freshly packed; mail orders so- 
licited; send for prices. Mrs. Hazel Arm- 
strong, 


F LORIDA 


sweet, juicy 


Gilroy, Calif. 

ee: | eee 
ALITY HONEY, 60 POUND CAN 
$9.60. Floyd Hester, Mound 


Anes 
FINEST OU 
$5.40, two for 

City, Mo. 

60 POUND CAN GOOD HONEY, 
cans, $12.50, Edw. Steinbe rg. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


nm cn ee 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John 
Devlin H Ly CO.. 192, N. Clark St., A hicago, ill. 
FOR SALE -ALL GRADES OF ALFALFA 
hay and alfalfa meal. Write for prices and 
samples. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
STRAW co Bee 
FOR SALE—DRY BALED WHEAT STRAW. 
_ George Ruth, “Whiting, Towa. 


HELP WANTED 


INTELLIGENT, AMBITIOUS, SINGLE 
men, willing to work toward a position of 
big responsibility and big pay. Send appli- 
cation to Dept. Z, Frontier Press Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
EXPERIENCED STOCK 
pleasant, steady, reliable; 
ferred; good job for right 
Thomson, Kingsley, Iowa. 


$6.50; TWO 
"Cropsey, aM, 


FIVE 


“MAN; 
older 
man, 


MUST BE 
man pre- 
Stephen 


_Our Readers Market... 





cto WANTED 
WORKING FOREMAN ON 
Give particulars in first let- 


farm by = 
ter. Write Box 22, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AGENTS WANTED 
HOUSEHOLD DEVICE, 


NEW 

dries windows, sweeps floors, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Cheaper than brooms. Over 
half profit. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 





WANTED— 
WASHES, 


AUTOMOTIVE | a 

MEN WANTED FOR GOOD “JOBS A AS AIR- 

plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 

ing in this school. Write for full information. 

Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 


ee ENE 
WANTED—DEPENDABLE SINGLE FARM- 
hand, 35 to 40, for permanent job; no boozer 
or cigarettes; give reference and full par- 
ticulars. 3. Box 23, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
ore te: SALESMEN 
SELL STORE S OFFICES, 
flashy line floor brushes; all 
big sales easy; big profits. The 
859 Fourth | St, Fairfield, Towa. = nooks 
WANTED—FARME R OR FARMER’S SON 
or man to travel in country. Steady work. 
Good profits. McConnon & Company, Dept. 
Bi A 3402, Winona, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads f put yot you “in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Ss ae FARM. ‘BOY 
15-YEAR-OLD BOY WAN Ts: 
farm and go to high school, 
good worker. Christian home. 
Farme Fr. 


LIVESTOCK 


_.GUERNSEYS | eee S 
REGISTERED “GU ERNSEY “BULLS FOR 
sale. Get on the “Golden Guernsey Trail” 
tested herd. R. O. Dietel, Sumner, Iowa. 
VHEREFORDS wn 
NINETY TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS; 120 
yearly steers, 60 steer calves, 120 heifer 
calves, 60 yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 20 
bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. Peterson, 
Kec osauqua, Towa. 
é PERCHERONS | 
FOR SALE TWO TWO-Y EAR-OLD PERCH- 
eron stallions, sired by Jalap_ 167903, two 
Percheron mares in foal to Grey Jalap. C. E. 
Shawver, Pleasantville, Towa. 
SCOTCH SHORTHORNS — 
~SHORTHORNS; ~“COWS “AND 
best families for sale. Herd 
headed by Master Rodney, a wonderful bull 
of modern type. Write for full information. 
John T. Edson, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Towa. 


GARAGES, OUR 
sizes, kinds; 
Brush Works, 








Ww ORK ON 
experienced, 
Box 21, Wal- 


laces 


moe 
SCOTC H 
heifers of 


“DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROC “BRE DG IL, TS, BRED TO yA. SON SON OF 
Stilts King, 1928 Iowa champion, $45 and $50; 
March farrow; big type, easy feeders. A. . 
Polking, _ Breda, Iowa. 
_POLAND CHINAS 
MARC TH rc TI. TS WEIGHING 350 TO - 400 OL BS. 
bred for February and March to a state fair 
winner, $50, immuned, gu2rantee: iz = 
Hendricks, Hazel ree Wis. 
REGISTERED H.z MPSTIRE EWES, GOOD 
gogo priced reasonably. J. T. Eness 
& Son, Gilbert, Iowa. 





WALLAC 
Gentlemen: 


times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Address 


Write your ad here: 


Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Morris, of N 


Make this be your experience. 
above. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


ES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance of §...................00.0 


(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


Yew Providence, Iowa, were in the of- 
fice a few days ago, arranging for some classified advertising. Mrs. Mor- 
ris mentioned that she had advertised 100 Buff Rock cockerels for sale 
in two November issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
sold all her cockereis and she was still receiving orders weeks later. 
Write your ad out on the order blank 


words, to run 


The two ads, costing $4, 




















LIVESTOCK 
Ee: =— 
FOR SALE—AN EXTRA GOOD A. AMMOTEH 

jack, weight’ 1,000 pounds, 15 hands high, 3 
sure breeder, priced for quick sale, ¢ G.R 





es, 


Haines, R. 4, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
a =| 
ATTENTION! — TWO-YEAR-OLD BLUE 
roan Percheron stud, out of impo rte 1 sire. 
good chunk; two roan Shorthorn. bulls, will 
be a year old in March and April, out of 
son of Imp. Culban Dreadnaught and out of 
Clipper dams; six registered Shropshire ewes, 
bred to lamb in early March, at $30 each; tep 
western ewes, good mouths, bred to Shrop. 
shire ram, to lamb in April, at $18 each; 
registered Shropshire lambs, pe 
in May, at $20 each. Ben Studer, 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


AUCTIONEERS F 

AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$i, 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course, free 
Reppert’s Auction School and Business Col 
lege, Box W, Decatur, Ind. 
x BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAG§. 1 
on 200 or more. Lincoln 
field, Ill. 








BE AN 


PAY 
Bag Co., 


F RE IGHT 
Spring 





BOOKS ae ‘ 
BOOKS WANTED, WRITE W. F. ZIM. 
341 South Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
years a_bookseller. 





FOR 
merman, 
over fifty 


__BROODER HOUSES" 


F “ARROWINC ING AND BROODER HOUSE 

All metal; lets in ultra violet sun rays and 
keeps out cold; ventilation perfect; 7 feet 
wide; conical shape gives special wind pro- 
tection. Guaranteed as represented. Write 
for particulars and agents’ terms. Price, 
crated, f.-o. b. Topeka.  2-In-1 F 


e : irrowing 
and Brooder House Co., 422 Quincy St., To 
peka, Kansas, 


FARM EQUIPMENT cn 
BULL DOG DISC COULTER—FOR PLOWS. 
Cuts thru, turns under weeds, corn stalks, 
clovers, straw, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins- Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville. Ind. 
FOR SALE—TWO SETS TITAN TRACTOR 
front wheels and spindles, good condition. 
Also roller chains for all tractors and trucks 
Machine Works, Towa Falls, Iowa. Ee: 
LESSMAN FORDSON LOADERS, SPECIAL 
low price. Lessmann Mfg. Co., Des Moines, 
Towa. 








__FEED ¢ GRINDERS | 


GRIND YOUR OWN FEED; SAVE 2) PER 
cent of feeding costs. Only $75 buys power- 
ful, high speed, ball-bearing Swing Hammer 
Feed Grinder. Equals performance of mills 
costing three times as much. Grinds all feeds 
fine as desired. 4,000 -— ear corn an 
hour. Range 10 to 20 H. Built to er 
Jolts, rocks or wire in poe. do no |} 
Users amazed with results. Say 
greatest grinder value on the market. 
vestigate now. Write Easy Mfg. Co 
WC-4, Lincoln, Neb. 
INCUBATORS _ 
MILLER’S IDEAL FOUR HUNDRED 
incubators, perfect condition, used or 
son; installing larger machines, m 
Roland King, Adair, Iowa. 
_MAIL BOXES __ 

RAR ~~ 
UNCLE SAM— “FOR “YOUR ~MATI 
Substantially built of high grade lum 
inches by 6 feet, with extending h: 
Ornamental and attractive. Easily pain ered 
small cost by instructions furnished. Pricé 
only $3.75. George Manufacturing Co., George, 
Iowa. 





EGG 


__MILKER ; 
FOR SALE CHEAP—DOUBLE UNIT PER- 
fection milker. Good as new. Chas. Hof- 
ommer, Dows, Iowa. 


PHOSPHATE _ ‘s 
INCREASE OATS AND BARLEY YIELDS 
by applying Four Leaf Powdered Rock 
Phosphate in advance of seeding. It will give 
good profit on the grain with outstanding 
effect on seeding of clovers or alfa Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home _ Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(_ 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan._ 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
POULTRY LOSSES  RESUL 
from coccidiosis, white diarrhea, ch 
roup, etc. Chicasol used by poultrymen ev 
erywhere. $1 bottle treats 24 gallons watet 
Postage prepaid. Stockmen Supply Company, 
Marion, Iowa. 
SMOKE HOUSES — 
FOR SALE—PORTARBLE SMOKE HOt USES. 
three and five hog sizes; made from ga 
vanized iron; sold on guarantee. Empire 
Mfg. Co., Box 1, Washington, Iowa. 
TOBACCO ee 
OLD HOMESPUN TOBACCO, GUARAN- 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 lbs. 1% 
smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Pay when recel¥ 
Pipe ‘included. Farmers Union, Paducah, _Ky- 
GUARANTEED HOMESPUN  TOBAC C0- 
Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.50, 10-$2.50; sm aking 
10-$1.75; pipe free; pay postman. Unit 
Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
HOMESPUN Ths se CHEWING, FIVE 
pounds. $1.50; smoking, five pounds $1.25 
pipe. free, pay when received. Farmers’ Asso 
ciation, West Paducah, Ky. 





STOP 


_—_—__— 





— 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT! —TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. end sketch or model for in- 
tructions OF write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
\ form. No charge for information on how to 
Sereed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Potent Attorney, 149-K Security Savings 
Commerc al Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable _ Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Equita’ 


WANT TO BUY 








































































W WANTED- TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAV- 
“ farm for sale. H. E. Busby, Washing- 
—_—__ J ton, lowa. 
ennnnne POPCORN 
—— SUPPLY OF _ EIGHT ROW POPCORN, 
3235 Bg “shelled. F. C. Reimold & Co., South Bend, 
266). U, 
: Indiana. 
eS 
BABY ‘CHICKS 
BLUE @§ pETERs- ‘CERTIFIED CHICKS FOR HEAVY 
rted sire layers real money-makers. Before you 
bulls, wi order from anyone, write for the valuable 
il, out of Peters- Certified catalog—free. Read how for 
nd out of the sixth season these unusual chicks will be 
hire ewes, M cent with a genuine guarantee to live cover- | 
each: ten ing the first two weeks. Protection that 
to Shrop. n't cost you a cen‘. Learn how Peters- 
each; ten Certifi ied strains have been built up to guar- 
to lamb BB anteed egg averages of 200 eggs each, by 
vesley, la trap- -nesting and pedigreeing on our Master 
' Control Breeding Farm under official super- 
) vision of the Iowa Poultry Improvement As- 
———— f§ cociation (Record of Performance Rules)—how 
rare the chicks are sold to you on guaranteed 
Ss-Si) Me egg-production standards. Leghorns, Reds, 
| catalog Rocks, Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Ah- 
irse, free , lowa, standard accredited. Not like 
ness Col- ary chicks at all. Vigorous and _ strong, 
grow rapidly, mature early, lay heavily dur- 
— Bi ing fall and winter. More than 17,000 suc- 
cessful raisers. Read their reports in our 
PRE IGHT [ catalog—of chicks raised, high flock average | 
., Spring: ction and money made. Compare our 
eding methods, customers’ results and 
== very reasonable prices with others. Tell us 
what breed you are particularly interested 


ES Fin, and with. our catalog we will also send 











Chicago; our special nistructive bulletin on that breed. 
' BH Peters-Certified (Master-Control Farm and 

— Hatchery). Box 262, Newton, Towa. 
An nn THE SHORT CUFT FO POULTRY PROFITS 
USE, $38 is to raise Farrow Chix. There’s a reason. 
rays and They lay Isrge quantities of winter eggs 
t: 7 feet when eggs are high. Pure blood strains are 
vind pro- behind Farrow Chix. These facts are of vital 
|. Write ff importance to you if you would make a real 
Price, J profit from eggs and poultry. Farrow Chix 
‘arrowing [i take the guess work out of poultry raising— 
St., . To- success is assured. Prices, Quality Matings, 
White and Brown Leghorns, $11.00-100; $21.50- 
~———_ 8 0, $52.50-500; Barred and White Rocks, Sin- 
settee gle Comb Reds, $13.00- 100, $25. 50- 200, $62. 50- 500; 
PLOWS. Bf Buff. Orpingtons, White  Wyandottes (alk 
rn stalks, BH Rose Comb), $15.00-100, $29.50-200, $72.50-500. 
ng. Free Special matings only 3c a_ chick higher. 
»., Rush- Famous winter laying Star Matings, White 


Leghorns (the kind that Mrs. Beer made $3.60 
RACTOR [2 hen profit), $17.00-100, $33.50-200, $82.50-500; 
delivery free. Order direct from this adver- 


-ondition, ¢ V 

d ‘true tisement. Catalog free. . Farrow Chick- 
cries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. _ Pee a 

SPECIAL GUARANTEED CHICKS FROM THE) LIN- 

; Moines, coln Way Hatchery and Poultry Farm. 





you do as Mrs. Fleck did—she lives at Jef- 
—— @ierson, lowa—you will have very little trou- 
ble wth your chicks. She says, “I am sure 


20 PER pleased and wish I had ordered more.” Lin- 
s power- ficoln Way chicks are bred for egg production. 
Hammer They are selected by expert poultrymen, and 
of mills 9} as we produce 6,000 daily we are in a position 
all feeds to give you the following low prices: White 
corn 3 and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per hun- 


dred; Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Reds, 
$12 per hundred; White and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
White Mi norcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
nn red. Special matings and three-week-old 











hick prices on request. Send only $1 per 
at en We will ship C. O. D. Lincoln 
. ay Nig and Poultry Farm, Box W, 
le Iowa. 

BLY NOW—AND SAVE-OUR DEPEND- 
able chicks are all A. P. A. certified in 
gtades “A” or “B”—culled, inspected and 
mated hy Judge F. H. Shellabarger. The 


finest you can buy ‘for health, one liva- 














bility and egg production. These special 

ainted at Mi prices in effect only on orders placed before 
1, Pricé @ March 20, for delivery wheneve- you want it. 
, George, BS. C. White or Brown Leghorns, S$. C. An- 
___ J conas (Sheppard strain), 100 for $10.45, 400 

for $40; S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. C. 

i PER. Wy Rets, Barred Rocks, 100 for $12.35, 400 for 
Hof- $7; White Rocks, Buff Rocks, 100 for $13, 400 

vm for $%; Buff Orpingtons, White Wy andottes, 
—— §§ for $13.50, 400 for $52; Silver Laced Wyan- 
___.. BB dottes, 1% for $14, 400 for $54; heavy mixed, 
YIELDS @ 1% for $10; light and heavy. mixed, 100 for $9. 
>| Rock Prices on “Select B? and “A” gr ades on re- 
will give quest. 19 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


$2 


5 


undred books your order.  25¢ per 





ing 

































hundred discount for full cash with order. 
Free catalogue. Sunnyside Hatchery, Dept. 

205, West ‘Lee Iowa. 
: PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 
TS. credited—challenge you to find hbet- 
zs ter ere, either in quality or price. Fin- 
—— @ ¢st breeding ‘ane fed balanced rations with 
eer fy COMPlex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
ULTING livable chicks that will be money 
cholera, § * s. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
men ev- § an tee. _ Order now at these prices per 100, or 
s water. d for —— — list. 25 per cent de- 
company, pe sit . balance C. O. D. if you_prefer. Barred 
and. hite Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, $14; 
=e: Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
y SES. R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leghorns, 
ioUs $12.50; Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
oF pins dottes, $16; Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 
Empin type) ducklings, $26; assorted lots, 
ae ice, $12; second choice, $9. Also Light 
a and Black Giants. My valuable 32- 
7ARAN- 0k, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 
5. $1.50; with each order. You can succeed 
recelagy y chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
cah, g's lowa a Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
5 Acco BUY MILLER’S HEALTH CERTIFIED AC- 
smoking, credited baby chicks. 18 leading .warieties. 
United i ‘pped all charges prepaid. 100 per cent 
Ive delivery Catalog showing fowls in nat- 






ural colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
» Lancaster, Mo. 





3 ;, FIVE 
is $1.23 
s’ Assd- 






‘of 


BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





“$2,363.50 IN EGG SALES,” REPORTS J. L. 
Schlaubaugh as his profit from 500 Maple- 
crest pullets for first nine months. Hundreds 
of others say the same. Every Maplecrest 
chick shipped under a strong guarantee to 
live covering the first ten days. This is the 
critical period in the life of every chick, and 
we protect you against loss. Poultry experts 
blood test every Maplecrest flock, and the 
fact that customers report flocks free from 
B. W. D. proves the efficiency of these tests. 
Maplecrest chicks are born heavy winter lay- 
ers, specially culled, mated and graded for 
over six years for highest egg production, 
strong vitality and perfect health. To insure 
your poultry success this year send for the 
complete story of Maplecrest Guaranteed 
Blood Tested Chicks. Free. And for our 
generous discount plan. Address, Maplecrest 
Farm Hatchery, Box 1, Wellman, Iowa. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
cause they are better. Our quality, service 
and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. C. 
Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; $110 
per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
$12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; 
$120,00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
$8.00 per hundred; $40.00 per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. rite for our free cata- 
log and instructive poultry book today. 
Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 
10 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON FEBRUARY 
orders. Big, husky chicks. Parent flock 
blood tested and fed Conkey’s Y. O., the 
vitality builder, backed by years of selective 
breeding from the world’s most nationally 
known Decks. First orders given preference 
shipping dates. Reds, $14; Aristocrat 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $15, less 10 per cent. Chandler’s 
Poultry Improvement Farms, Macomb, III. 
EGG RECORD CHICKS; WINTER RECORD 
at laying contest, fifth year; white diarrhea 























tested; unexcelled guarantee; all leading 
breeds; only hatchery producing Rose Comb 
Barred Rocks; bred by nature’s standard de- 
manded by majority breeders; explanatory 
catalog. Wenger’s Hatchery, South English, 
Towa. es 
MORE EGGS, MORE MONEY. THAT IS 

so many chick buyers demand our 


Production and 
Our chicks 
Cherokee 


why 
Blue Ribbon baby chicks. 
livability are necessary for profit. 
have both. Write now for prices. 
Hatchery, Dept. W, Cherokee, Iowa. 
WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
Most varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
impsoved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
Dept. 64-C, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 








ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 100 
per cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 
anteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
Kansas. 








LARGE, VIGOROUS CHICKS AT REASON. 

able price; six varieties; some blood tested 
and trap nested stock. We guarantee to 
satisfy. Colored catalogue free. Baldus 
Hatchery, Story City, Iowa. 

BABY CHICKS BOUGHT NOW MEAN HIGH 

priced broilers of early pullets laying high 
priced fall eggs. Big profits. Hatching each 
week. Clark’s Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill. 


324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 








Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 


Walter Bardsley. Neola, Iowa. 
ANCONAS 

SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 

from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 

dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 


BUFF CHICKS 


BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
dottes and Buff geese eggs. 
Electric Hatchery. Orange City, 


LEGHORNS _ 


SMITH’S EGG 
$11 per hundred. Special “trapnested enn 
strain stock. Records as high as 332 eggs, 
$13 per hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 


ORPINGTONS 


THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
Blue. Ribbon chick and a common. chick. 
Our chicks are Blue Ribbon chicks. If qual- 
ity makes a Blue Ribbon chick, our chicks 
are rightly named. Write for our prices on 
Buff Orpington baby chicks. A well illus- 
trated 32-page booklet free with every chick 
order. Tells how to raise chicks. Cherokee 
Hatchery, Dept. W., Cherokee, Towa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 
hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds; fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, ‘$12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SORT RED CHICKS FROM STATE AC- 
credited flock, $13 per hundred. Mark Shaw, 


<elogg. Iowa. 
‘POULTRY 


free. 











MINORCAS, 
Buff Wyan- 
Van de Waa 
Towa. 























nanes PO... 
WHITE LT XW GSH AN COCKERELS, 


healthy, selected, $3. Hatching eggs. Oscar 


Swearingen, Hedrick, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS _ 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCK- 





erels, from one of the highest producing 
flocks in the state; $2.50 up. Clyde Thomp- 
son, son, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
ROSE COMB WHITE ~LEGHORNS, FROM 
28-egg strain. Chicks and eggs. Catalog. 
Mike Stam, Bloomfield, Iowa. 

MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS 


large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Maker 
range City, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
GOLDEN EAGLE STRAIN BUFF ROCKS, 
good winter layers. Eggs for j‘tatching at 
reasonable prices. Mrs. H.'G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARLEY 





WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, FROM AC 
credited hatchery stock; healthy birds; 6 to 
8 Ibs.; $2.50 each. Mrs. Ed. Carroll, Emmets- 

burg, Iowa. 

THOMPSON 
farm range flock, $3 each. F. 

Woolstock, lowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

TEN ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, 
raised from R. O. P. trap nested flock; vig- 

orous and good color; ship ed on approval; $5 

each. Charles Figley, Calamus, Iowa. 





BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, 
M. Zenor, 

















| §. C. RED COCKERELS, PEN BRED, DARK 





red, 6 to 10 pounds, heavy laying strain, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50. Chas. Brunker, Blencoe, Iowa. 


S. C. RED COCKERELS, PRICED REASON- 
able. P. A. Newbern, Greene, Iowa, R. 1 
DUCKS 
DUCKS, MAMMOTH, PEKIN, 
Drakes, $2.50; un- 
B. Miller Poultry Yards, 











QUALITY 
Rouen, Buff, Muscovies. 

related trios, $6.50. 

Hampton, Iowa. 





GEESE 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GANDERS, $4. R. 
C. McCollem, Wenona, Til. 





VELVET ; BARLEY, SMOOTH AWNED. 
_Passed rigid field inspection. State associa- 
tion; $1.25 bushel, over 25 bushels, $1.15; bags 
free. Paul N. Smith, Center Junction, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED SMOOTH AWNED VELVET 
barley seed for sale. Good quality and heavy 














yielder. Priced reasonable. Milford Beeghly, 
Pierson, Iowa. ree 

VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, outyields 


common varieties. For prices and circular, 
write, Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 





VELVET BARLEY FOR SALE, CERTIFIED 
seed, smooth awned, easy to handle. Write 
for prices. G. G. Glasnapp, Ringsted, Iowa. - 
_ SC CLOVER SEED 
100 BUSHELS YELLOW SWEET ¢ CLOVE ER 
_seed, state tested, 99.5 purity, 97 asceune- 
tion, $5.25 per bushel, sacks included. . Ben- 
nett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, 


GLADIOLA BULBS 


i00 GLADIOLA BU LBS, MIXED VARIETIES, 

one dollar. Send dollar and receive bulbs 
by return_mail, prepaid. Waverly Nursery, 
Waverly, Iowa. 























DUCKS _AND Gi GEESE 
‘FROM PRIZE WINNING ‘STOCK; PURE- 
bred Emden ganders, 17 to 20° pounds, 
pe 14 to 16 pounds, $5 each; trio, $13. 
arge Mammoth Pekin drakes and ducks, $3 
each; trio, $7. Joseph Redder, Ellsworth, 
Minnesota. 





way LURKEYS 
BRONZE TORKEY TOMS. 


MAMMOTH 

good markings, weight 21 to 23 pounds, $12 
each, and late hatch, around 17 or 18 pounds, 
$10 each. Please return coops. Mrs. Edward 





Marti, Donahue, Iowa. _ 

TURKEY TOMS AND HENS, THE LARGE, 
healthy, big boned birds. Bronze, White 
Holland and Bourbon Reds. Hens $7, toms 


$9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, lowa. 
PUREBRED WHITE HOLLAND TOMS, 

weigh 19 to 24 pounds, $8, $10, $12; hens %, 
$7. Mrs. H. A. Frowick, ‘Thompson, owa. 


MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLANDS, PURE- 














bred, extra quality, toms $10-$12, hens $%- $7, 
yearling hens $8; satisfaction guaranteed. 
rs. J. Bourne, Lone Rock, Iowa. 





HATCHING EGGS 


eee «titi SN 
WHITE ROCK HATCHING EGGS, IOWA 

state accredited, Iowa record flock, culled 
for production, bred for beauty; first, second, 
third cockereb; first, second, third pullet, 
Marshalltown Poultry Show, 1928. Mrs. R. V. 
Coughenour, Melbourne, Iowa. 





SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 
accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of many years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 











list. Also logold seed oats. Clyde Black, 
Dallas Center, Dallas County, lowa. “Twenty 
years a seed « corn specialist.” 

ORIGINAL KRUG SEED CORN, PICKED 


from seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County Agricultural 
Association and Sam Unzicker and Harold 
Niley, Roanoke, prominent seed men who 
have thoroughly studied Krug’s method of 
selection rice, $5 ner bushel. Disease 
treated, $10 per bushel. Germination, purity 
and quality guaranteed satisfactory. Remem- 
ber, you can get the original Krug corn only 
from these men or the W en County Ag- 


ricultural Association, Eureka, 





WHITE ; ROCKS 


WHITE ROCK HATCHING EGGS. -AC- 
credited trapnested, producers. Raymond 


J. Meyers, Boone, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; ali guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Towa. 
CLOVER SEED, MEDIUM RED, $20 BUSH- 
el; alsike, $22; Mammoth, $21.50; W. B. 
sweet clover, 99.65 pure, $5.75; Northwestern 
alfalfa, $16.50; timothy, $3. Sek picked, fire 
dried seed corn, ,$1.50 to $3.85. All 
farm and garden seeds. Send for 64-page 
catalogue. Prices broadcasted from WMBD, 
Peoria, 6:35 every Thursday evening. Kelley 
Seed and Hardware Co., Peoria and San Jose, 
Illinois. a 
CERTIF IED VELVET BARLEY, $1.25 BUSH- 
el; certified Ceres wheat, $2.40 bushel; Io- 
gold oats, Hope wheat, certified Grimm al- 
Fla, certified seed corn, and all improved 
virieties farm and garden seeds direct from 

















rowers. fForty-first new descriptive annual 
ree. Farmer Seed and Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. ; ies 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! IM- 


mense shortage this year. Lyman’s seed 
traces to original Grimm stock. Hardiest of 
alfalfas and highest in feeding value. Yields 
for years without replanting. Seed scarified 
to increase germination. O der early. B. 
Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 
alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 
falfa, sweet Clover, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 
Kalb, ame: ae") 
WINTER HARDY WESTERN DAKOTA 
grown certified Grimm alfalfa ll 35 cents 
pound; white or yellow sweet clover, 7 cents; 
recle aned, free from noxious weeds, bags ex- 
tra, 40 cents each, samples free. E. J. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, a 
SCARIFIED | SW EET CLOVER, GUAR. AN- 
teed free from quack grass, Canadian this- 
tle, buckhorn; club orders, $3.60 bushel. Sam- 
ples free. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., 
State College, Fargo, N. D. Cooperative or- 
ganizatio on_over 500 ) growers. 
ILL INOIS GROWN DOUBLE RECL EANED D 
red clover, mammoth clover and_alsike. 
Timothy, sweet clover and alfalfa seed. Write 
for samples and prices. J. W. Richards, Fer- 
ris, Illinois. 
CLOVER, ALL | KINDS, TIMOTHY, RAPE, 
sudan, alfalfa, oats—lowa 105, lowar, Iogold, 
logren; soybeans—Manchu, Black Eyebrow, 
Dunfield. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, ae 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent a. = l 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas._ 
BUY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED. 
white and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
Sam Bobher, Newell, S. D., and save money. 
IOGOLD SEED OATS—500 BUSHELS, RE- 
cleaned. Oscar Reterson, . Aurelia, Iowa. 
2 ___EVERGREENS 
HARDY BLACK HILLS EVERGREENS; 
spruce or pine, 6-12 inches, $4; 12-18 inches, 
$7; 18-24 inches, $10; 2-3 feet, $15. State in- 
spected stock. Eighteenth season. Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Order direct or re- 
quest circular. M. J. Anderson Co., Rapid 
City, So. Dak. 












































PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn in south cen- 
tral section of 1926 and 1927 Iowa State Yield 


Test. All seed guaranteed satisfactory to 
purchaser in every way. Ear crated; or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged; $5 


per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ill. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., | Grimes, Iowa. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 
ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 bu. 








Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois. oe _ 
HI-BKED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 


corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the lowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE —ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 
corn, produces as high as five and six ears 








per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 

1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Towa. 
STEEN’S YELLOW DENT HOLDS THE 

highest long time record in state yield test. 
Near perfect vitality, disease free seed at $4. 
George Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—GOLDEN KING SEED — 
Five year winner Northern Section Iow 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. W tite 

Wm. McArthur, Mison City, y, Towa. 
KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our hooklet and learn how we 
gy seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
zalva, 


Hi-BRED SEED CORN- 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 
J. Newlin, a mon owa. 


Hil. BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Baker, Grimes, Iowa. 

KRUG, SILVER MINE SEED CORN, $3 
bushel. R. C. McCollem, Wenona, Ti. 


_SOYBEANS 

MANCHU SOYBEANS, NEW C 

cleaned and tested, 95 per cent germination, 
$2.25 per bushel; bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Ill. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, GOLDEN 

seed corn, Iogold and Gopher oats. 
Rosenberger, R. 1, Estherville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


CLEAN SEEDS, NO NOXTOUS W EEDS, RE- 


poe bags ‘free. Not junk offered at ra- 
dio prices but high grade hardy seeds at 
close to wholesale price. Minnesota medium 
red clover. choice $18, best $19.80 bu. Best al- 
falfa, Utah Hardy $19.80, South Dakota No. 12 
$23.40, Montana Hardy, $23.80, state sealed and 
certified Grimm $28.80 bu. Best hulled, scar- 
ified W. B. sweet clover and also Grundy Co. 
Dwarf sweet clover, $% bu. Velvet barley $1.10 
bu. (50 bu. at $1). Southern Minnesota seed 
corn, Silver King White or Golden Jewel, 
Early Murdock, large Minnesota 13 yellow, $3 
bu. shelled, graded. Bayer Dust or Semesan 
Jr. $1.50 Ib. Return in 20 days if not satis- 
fied. Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Ladies and gentlemen and fellow listen- 
ers, greetings! This week’s cbrrespondence 
answered, because everybody 
trouble to write 


is not ea sily 


took the appears to 
It's really 


One 


who 
with my views on radio. 
Cheer up. 


agree 
too bad. (Editor’s Note 
just came im that lambasts you.) 

After many years of experience in writ- 
ing, with editors, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
male an female, collectively and individ- 
ually, are hard to understand. When I 
feel mad and express my feelings in une 
complimentary language, every word is 
printed When feeling sweet, forgiving 
and generous, some pleasant things find 
their way to my pen-point—ten to one, 
the paper is so full of the importance of 
hog raising that my best and sweetest 
language is cut out. I think all editors 
wear shoes that hurt them. They gener- 
ally have that sort of expression, and ale 
Ways that kind of disposition. 

After which we will ‘have some radio, 
spice cake and lemonade. Wednesday of 
this week was one of the most wonderful 
times for radio ever experienced—in and 
near Des Moines, at least, There was rae 
dio, and good radio, at every point of the 
dial. Canadian stations came in wonder- 
fully. Of course, CKGW was the most 
powerful. I say of course, because my 
eet seems to have a particular fancy for 
that station. The Canadian “Cheerio!” 
is always welcome. 


and many dealings 


editors, 


CKY, Winnipeg, has 
sent out some very fine orchestral music 
lately, but, unfortunately, there is often 
a whistling heterodyne on that station. 

KSO, Clarinda, was always a favorite 
im my house, and this week it has been 
received often and very well. There is a 
dignified friendliness about that Clarinda 
station that appeals particularly to my 
wife. The sacred period on Thursday 
afternoon was exceptionally good, 

Edythe Swartz, of KF NF, has been tak- 
ing a much-needed rest. She almost col- 
lapsed one day in front of the microphone, 
and was compelled to give up her work 
for x time. Her admiring listeners, num- 
bering many thousands, will join with me 
in wishing Edythe a complete and speedy 
recovery. When that young lady again 
faces the microphone, she will perhaps 
remember that one very critical listener 
(that’s me, aid never mind the grammar) 
makes a special request for the story 
about the poor little cat. It’s a gem! 

‘Poin’ the Raccoon’’ seems to be 
most popular radio selection still. One 
night I tried to» count the number of 
times it came over the air, but lost count 
after about the nine hundred and ninety- 
ninth time. It’s a fascinating: tune, and 
I can never sit still while listening to it. 

A few days ago, I witnessed a very in- 
teresting experiment. Four sets were 
hooked up to the same aerial. <All four 
sets were tuned to different stations, and 
four different programs came in clearly 
and distinctly, That experiment opens up 
all kinds of possibilities for people living 
in crowded places where separate aerials 
for every set are almost impossible. 

Today, Friday, there has been -a sharp 
thaw. Tonight, radio was not good 
until late. As it got colder, reception be- 
gan to improve, and just about bedtime 
it will probably be perfect. A few years 
ago, I should have sat up until two or 
three o'clock, hoping for improvement. 
Now, after remarking that radio is good, 
bad or indifffrent, the set is calmly turned 
off at eleven, and to bed! 

The National Broadcasting 
has been deluged with requests to repeat 
the broadeasting of British features. The 
last broadcasting’ was very interesting 
from the listener’s point of view, but it 
seems some radio engineers consider the 
experiment dangerous, because reproduc. 
tion might not be perfect. I, for one, 
would rather listen to a sneeze coming 
the Atlantie, than to the out- 

of the highest paid operatic so- 

singing in New York anywhere 

else—with the exception of .- 1 Drag- 

onette, and she is not a_high-falutin’ 
opera star, thank goodness. 

Last week some remarks were made 
about the Bluebird Trio broadcasting over 
WHO. They have only been on about 
half an hour a week lately. That is not 
enough. Another feature from WHO is 
sent out by “Packard Lac-kard Lads.” 
One night, this feature was conducted by 
Edouard Sheasby, and he sent out some 
of the finest music ever broadcast from 
WHO. This feature is broadeast at ten 
o'clock Thursday night. I started out to 
say that once it was a splendid feature; 
the next time it was not, and the third 
time it was again good. Edouard Sheasby 
was probably not present all three times. 
What he does is always good. He is an 
artist with a capavcity for hard work, 
which is a peculiar and unusual combdi- 
nation. 

WOW broadcast a very interesting talk 
about chairs last Saturday. It seems that 
the chair is quite a modern convenience 
after all. Probably the first man who 
felt himself superior to his fellows, and 
persuaded some others to believe that he 
really was above them, sat down on the 
and made the other fellows work. 
Somebody invented the chair to raise the 


the 


so 


so 


Company 


across 


grass 


[ superior one actually above others, and 








until this day the man who feels superior 
likes to sit in a chair and make the other 
fellow stand. 

As I write, some delicious, dreamy mu- 
sic is coming from KFI, It makes one feel 
good, or want to be good. 

Listen to William McDonald and Clar- 
ence Craven, of KFNF, Shenandoah. They 
play the piano and violin and are 
very good, 

No matter how good reception is, I am 


going to bed. Good-night. 


good, 





Country Air 
programs are holiday din- 
all at 


select 


Radio like 


ners, good, but who wants them 


onte? However, we've managed to 
programs this 
the best the farm 
WLW, Saturday night. It came at a 
good hour for farmers, altho many farm- 
ers make a trip to town on Saturday 
hights for supplies. There was good mu- 
sic of the right type, with some lighter 
stuff by Andy Mansfield and Virginia 
Lee. Andy's ‘‘Ride of Paul Revere” would 
bear repetition. We didn’t care especially 
for Miss Lee. 

The talk on ‘Hog Sanitation,’”’ by J. L. 
Ashby, was one of the best we’ve heard. 
Even a talk on hoy sanitation had its 
musical background, for Carrie Jacobs 
Bond's “I Love You Truly”’’ floated gently 
about Mr. Ashby’s words. To be sure, it 
came from another station, but neverthe- 
less it came. 


some good week, one of 


being program from 


Did you get the N. B. C. sketch of the 
“Lady in the White Petticoat’? I rather 
liked it. The music was well chosen, It 
is going to be interesting to watch this 
new type of radio drama develop. It came 
in very well until the pause for station 
announcements, when both WJR and 
WSE claimed the honor. It made me diz- 
zy to have my New York music coming 
to me here on the farm from Detroit and 
Atlanta at the same time. 


The Principals’ Club, in Chicago, broad- 
casts some very good talks thru WMAQ, 
about 5 p. m. on Wednesdays. Not par- 
ticularly practical for rural schools, but 
very enlightening from the general stand- 
point of education. I wish there were 
some good talks along that line to waken 
rural teachers and parents to the fact 
that our schools aren't keeping pace with 


progress, 


What 
program 


do you think I heard on a record 
from WMAQ? <A jazz arrange- 


! 








“The Meditation,” 
Whiteman! In the words of a 
“Nothing is sacred.” of 
course, it was well dene. Paul Whiteman 
would! And while not even syncopation 
and saxophones could destroy the loveli- 
the strains, it dvesn't 
seem quite fitting to drag that exquisite 
song without words—you remeiber, it is 
supposed to run the of emotions as 
the worldly Thais meditates pon her 
misspent life after she has under 
the reforming influence of a young monk 
—thru the instrumentations of a jazz or- 
chestra. And this with due respect to 
Paul Whiteman, who is an artist within 
his sphere 

However, the joke 
snort derisively 
high-brow music. 
of India,’ by one 
fox-trot in innocent 
jazz transcription” 
That much sung 


ment of from Thais, 
by Paul 


- x7e] 
recent novel, 


ness of some of 


scale 


come 


is on the people who 
what they term 
They scorn “The Song 
Rimsky-Korsakov, but 
delight to a “‘literal 
of that same melody. 
song, “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” came from sources which 
if suspected might have killed it at its 
first rendition. The notes of the first 
phrase, “Yes, we have no,” are identically 
the same as the opening ‘‘Hallelujah’”’ in 
that famous chorus from the Messiah. 
“String beans and onions, cabbages and 
scullions,’”” are nothing less than other 
words to “I dreamt I dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” from “The Bohemian Girl.” The 
“old-fashioned tomahtoes, Long Island 
potahtoes” are borrowed from “Aunt Di- 
nah’s Quilty Party.” The triumphant 
“Hallelujah” noteS are repeated, and a 
conventional closing is simply, “Bring 
Back My Bonnie to Me.” 

How dreadful if a market gardener so 
far forgot his stuff as to sing the original 
words to his tune! 


over 


Be 
March 


sure to have the battery up for 

12, when we’re all going to the 
biggest farmers’ meeting: the world has 
ever known, It will have more stations 
in the hook-up than any other program 
with the exception of certain presidential 
events.—A Farm Woman. 





ON GROWING POTATOES 


Farmers who are interested in potato 
growing ought to be listening to the talks 
on that subject over WOI, by C. L. Fitch, 
at Iowa State College. The talk for to- 
day, February 22, is on controlling in- 
sects; Monday, February 25, on control- 
ling diseases; Tuesday, on culture and 
spraying; Wednesday, the 27th, on stor- 
age and sale. The talks Thursday and 
Friday are on sweet potatoes. Each of 
these talks is made at 1:15. 


Healthy Child Is the One That Learns 


(Continued from Page 6) 


poor eyesight, one carious teeth and a 
bad heart, on the other there was no phy- 
sical record 

“Of the three first grade partial fail- 
ures in the whole school system, one had 
nose and throat trouble and anemia, one 
carious teeth, on the other no physical 
record, . 

“These results, confirming what we 
hear from every side as to the connection 
between good physical condition and 
good school work, give us an inkling of 
what it is going to mean to the children 
of Iowa to get them in condition physic- 
ally before subjecting them to the strains 
and rigors of school. 

“The one obstacle in the way of the 
round-up since its beginning has been the 
difficulty in getting parents to take their 
children to be examined,” adds Mrs. Hop- 
kins. “The next difficulty lies in hav- 
ing them act to correct a defect when it 
is reported to them. That, of course, is 
because they have not realized what a 
handicap in every way a physical defect 
can be. We are trying to bring health 
information to the parents, so that when 
the doctors agree a set of tonsils should 
come out, the parents will have them 
out, rather than subject the child to the 
possibility of heart and lowered 
reststance to all disease. 

The P. T. A. encourages parents to take 
the child to the family physician for the 
examination, rather than to a clinic, since 
it has been found that much better re- 
sults are achieved in this way, the rea- 
son being the family physican’s greater 
knowledge of the case. 

To meet revealed by the round- 
up. the Iowa P. T. A. is sponsoring a bill 
before the present legislature to provide 
for a public health nurse in every county 
in Iowa, so that the health of all the chil- 
dren may be safeguarded and a director 
for health activities present in each lo- 
cality. 

What are these defects, found in an 
average of 82% per cent of the Iowa chil- 
dren four to five years of age, and what 
ean done about them? 

A health campaign carried on by the 
Des Moines P. T. A., similar to the round- 
up tho not merged with the national cam- 
paign, disclosed the fotlowing defects in 
several thousand children planning to en- 
ter school in the fall: Sixty-six per cent 
had enlarged glands; 51 per cent defective 
teeth: 37 per cent nasal difficulties (large- 
ly adenoids); 49 per cent bad tonsils: 58 
per cent poor posture; 22 per cent crooked 
spines: 11 per cent bad arches: 13 per 
cent deformed chests; 2.7 per cent heart 


disease 


needs 


be 


{ 


murmurs. Hearing and vision defects 
are not included in these figures, supplied 
by Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, but she reports 
that a number were found. 

“Those are about the percentages any 
pediatrician will encounter in his prac- 
tice,”’ said Dr. Lee F. Hill, Des Moines, 
pediatrician, when consulted about the 
P. T. A. findings. “They are undoubtedly 
typical of any group of children in this 
state, and demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the round-up. 

“IT am very glad, too, that the P. T. A. 
advises parents of round-up children to 
go to the family physician for the exam- 
ination. Sometimes the defects mentioned 
are menacing the child’s health and call 
for immediate action, but in other cases 
an investigation will show that no injury 
is being done. The 40 per cent bad toh- 
sils, for instance, might simmer down 
considerably when one computed the 
number requiring removal. The family 
physican, from his long acquaintance with 
the child and its history, is better able 
than anyone else to say which is the case. 

“The enlarged neck glands, which 
formed the highest percentage of the de- 
fects ,are not bad things in themselves. 
The glands are really the sewer system 
for the head. Infections of the tonsils, 
adenoids and simuses drain down into the 
glands and the bacteria are killed there, 
so that the rest of the body is thus pro- 
tected An enlargement of the neck 
glands means that a battle is going on 
between the body’s defense troops and 
the bacteria from an infection somewhere 
else. So that these glandular abnormali- 
ties are only the symbol for trouble else- 
where in the body, represented by the na- 
sal and throat figures, and it is these that 
should receive our attention. 

“The nasal difficulties will be largely 
adenoids, of which mouth breathing is 
the advertisement. If the family doctor 
says have them out, by all means have 
them out. 

“The same is true of tonsils, and a de- 
cision for removal should seldom be made 
just by looking at them. The doctor 
should know the state of the child’s nutri- 
tion and health generally, and be sure 
the tonsils are really doing harm before 
he calts for surgery. For tonsillectomy. 
while rated among the minor operations, 
is too serious to be undertaken without 
excellent reason. We have many husky 
children who run around with perfectly 
disreputable tonsils in their throats. The 
doctor should watch these tonsils and be 
ready to say, ‘Out with them!’ at the first 
proof they are making trouble. But as 
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long as a child's health is good, we pref 
not to operate, just as you would not hay 
your appendix cut out unless it had giy be 
you trouble. ea 

“Abscessed teeth, however, desery, 
parley. They can make fifty-se, en vali 
ties of difficulty for a child, ana the, 
should receive immediate treatment fran 
a competent dentist. Until recently, than 
has been a policy of letting baby teeth oa 
because they come out anyway, and fill. 
ing them was a thankless job. The mods 
ern dentist, however, pays as careful at. 
tention to baby teeth as to adult. If milk 
teeth filled ag 
soon trouble 
can be Abscessed teeth should 
by all removed if the dentist 
finds passed the treatment 
stage. 

“Fhe postural defects, the crooked 
spines, the deformed chests and the bad 
arches may have one of a number ot 
causes. They may be the result of im. 
proper feeding in infancy; they may be 
caused by an infection elsewhere: they 
may be inherited; they may result from 
improper hygienic conditions. They are 
signs of importance, for they may mean 
a condition that needs correcting, and the 
physician examining a child with poor 
posture will. check to see if this is so, 
Frequently, properly prescribed exerciseg 
may bring about postural improvement 
in a surprisingly short time. Many schools 
have postural classes under expert teach. 
ers and get splendid results. 

“Hearing and vision defects—the latter 
usually make their appearance, if they are 
going to, when the child is about seven 
should have immediate attention. Many 
cases can be greatly helped if delay is not 
too great in beginning treatment. 

“All of the defects that Harm a child 
physically will interfere with school 
work, as the Ames experience well proves, 
Failure in school should call first of all 
for a physical examination. In these caseg 
we include a simple mental test which 
will give us a clue if the child’s mentality 
is not equal to the task imposed on it, 
Parents would be astonished to know, 
however, how many school failures are 
caused by remediable physical defects or 
by some mental or nervous strain, and 
not by density or lack of application.” 

arents should protect the health of 
school children in three ways, according 
to Doctor Hill. First, by correcting harm- 
ful physical defects as far as possible, 
Second, by establishing a healthy regimen 
of food, rest and play. Third, by furnish- 
ing a home atmospheré of peace and hap- 
piness. The first point we have already 
discussed at length. Let us look at his 
recommendations for the second. 

“The kindergartner, going to school 
in the morning, should have an afternoon 
rest, whether he sleeps or not, and should 
be in bed by 7:30. The six, seven and 
eight-yéar-olds can not have the 
noon rest because of school, but they 
should observe the 7:30 bedtime. From 
nine to eleven, the bedtime may be moved 
along to 8:00 o’clock. From eleven to 
fourteen, it may be 8:30; from fourteen 
thruout high school, 9:00 o’clock, witha 
later hour allowed either Friday or Sat- 


are watched, and cavities 
as they appear, much later 
avoided. 
means be 
they have 


its 


after- 


-urday night. 


“For food, the school child needs three 
good meals a day, with plenty of meat and 
eggs, vegetables, fruit and milk. Cereals 
and other carbohydrates are valuable, 
but one seldom needs to worry about 
them, for the child gets plenty of starch 
in the course of a day’s meals, Given 
these essentials, other things may be 
supplied as gne likes. 

“Probably the most important thing to 
say about breakfast is to urge that the 
child get up in time to have a really good 
one before he goes to school. Cereal and 
fruit and milk, with the addition of bacon, 
egg and toast, according ‘to the appetite 
of the child, will see him thru the morn- 
ing nicely. Whereas, the youngster who 
gulps a cup of coffee on the way to the 
door, as his entire breakfast, will prob- 
ably be doing very pobr work in the 
classes that come toward noon. 

“The ideal lunch is a regular meal, 
meat, potato, green vegetable, putiding 
and milk. If he is home for lunch, this 
should be his menu. If he must take his 
lunch to school, however, he should have 
something sustaining, such as sandwiches 
of meat or egg, and milk. If it is impos- 
sible to have a vegetable dish, lettuce oF 
celery will take its place. The custom 
many school children have of lunching 
on a bowl of soup alone, is bad, because 
there is not, enough nourishment in soup. 
Soup itself is excellent, however, provided 
it is accompanied by real food. 

“Supper for fhe younger child may well 
be vegetable, egg, fruit and milk. espe 
cially if he has the noon dinner just sug- 
gested. The older child can eat whatever 
the family has, provided it is properly 
balanced.” 

As for the third point: 

“If IT were talking of city children, I 
should stress the outdoor play, and recom. 
mend strongly such organizations as the 
Campfire Girls and Boy Scouts. which 
gét children out-of-doors and away from 
nervous mother for a time,” says Doctor 
Hill. “But country children have plenty 
of absorbing interests to take them ote | 
of-doors, and country parents are much 
too busy to afford many of the complexes 
that are the ruin of city children.” 

So for the rural child, the health plat4 
form may well be the correction of re 
mediable defects, plenty of the right sort 
of food, plents of sleep. And then watch 
him take scholastic honors when he £0 
in town to high school! 
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on and old and snow still continue. The first 
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lealth of Bn to snow. Roads were all drifted full, 
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1B harm- hays have been cloudy and the tempera- 
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Northern—Kane County, 
® continuous cold weather, gains in cat- 
le and hogs are proving excessive. Pros- 
ects poor for the winter feeders of cat- 
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ter who Mle, but satisfactory for hog feeders. Many 
y to the Molding back light hogs for extra gains. 
ll probe Auctions are slow, but demand keen for 
in the Mood young mares and colts. Milk strike 
las curtailed activities among dairy cattle 
r meal, Bales, Unemployment continues among 
putiding Mndustrial labor, and cold weather has 
ch, this Jraused much suffering.—Ivan Grimwood. 
ike his @ Eastern—Vermilion County, Feb. 15— 
ld have @Having fine winter weather. Has been 
dwiches Mrozen up nearly all winter. The ground 
; impos- MBs frozen 18 inches. Livestock doing well. 
ttuce Of BWill be lots of moving this spring. At a 
custom Hale the 12th, horses sold high; twenty- 
unching gon: aged $170 each; top price was 
because $3422.50 a pair. Corn is 80 cents, oats 45 
in SOUP rents, chickens 24 cents, eggs 34 cents.— 
provided BElmer Varner. 
ay well MISSOURI 
—_ Northwestern—Andrew County, Feb. 9— 
-hatever ‘hae ving the worst winter in many 
properly rite below this morning, and snow 
four to six feet deep, and only the 
highways are passable. The mail carriers 
‘dren, 1 have a ier getting around, and some of 
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recom Pholding ,, & 
as th Mion soe Out well, and stock that has shel. 
which Bo... wintered farily well. Lots of farm 
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plenty Bee $8.4, hens 21 cents, eggs 32 cents, 
p} 0 ° ae 
m oute #22“ cents to $1.—J. W. Griggs. 
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tle slowly going to market. A good many 
hogs are trucked to Omaha from here 
now. Wheat price went to $1.05 and corn 
80 cents, oats 42 cents, but are a little 
lower now. No one knows the condition 
of winter wheat.—Charles M. Turner. 


KANSAS 

Eastern—Linn County, Feb. 8—Weather 
here for the last two months has been 
bad; not any sunshine the last eight days, 
and light snow; mercury around 30 above 
and at times down to zero. Lots of corn 
not gathered. Too cold and stormy to 
pick; about two inches of snow at present. 
Not much stock being shipped to market. 
A few farm sales.—E. E. Perrigo. 

Northern—Smith County, Feb. 11—Real 
snappy weather here since February 1. 
Some snow, but clearing now. Not much 
doing except chores and wood chopping. 
Corn and wheat going to market every 
day by trucks, and still about one-half 
the corn to shell yet. Stock in good con- 
dition and plenty of feed. Corn 72 cents, 
wheat 95 cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 28 
cents.—Harry Saunders. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Feb. 
14—We have had the coldest weather of 
the winter since the first of February, 
with from two to five inches of snow. 
Heavy rains in January caused overflow 
of streams, but with no damage except to 
wheat sown on bottom land, and the gul- 
lying of hill land. Few hogs on feed. 
Eggs plentiful and selling at 29 cents. 
Corn selling at feed stores at $1.25 per 
bushel. Some early lambs have arrived; 
many to come later.—Clarence Scoggan. 


DEVELOPING ANTI-BORER PLOWS 

Twelve leading manufacturers of plows 
are cooperating with agricultural engin- 
eers of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to find out what 
types of plows are most useful for de- 
stroying the corn borer by plowing under 
cornstalks and other refuse. They have 
lent plows of more than thirty different 
kinds and sizes, which are being tested in 
the corn borer area near Toledo, Ohio. 

This group of plows is one of the most 
interesting ever assembled for test in this 
country. The plows range in size from 
the old style 12-inch horse drawn walking 
plow to the newest type of 18-inch gangs 
pulled by large tractors, and no two mold- 





boards are quite the same. Some turn 
low, sharp furrows; others lift the dirt 
high and drop it in an easy curve, and 


one has a power-driven beater to pulver- 
ize the earth as it is turned. Special at- 
tachments designed to bury the stalks 
thoroly have been furnished by several 
manufacturers. 


The tests are being made on typical 
farms in the area now infested by the 
corn borer, and careful observations are 


made of the way corn stalks are buried, 
the power required by each plow, and any 
other information that may be helpful in 
plowing for corn borer control is being 
sought. 

The manufacturers are helping in these 
experiments by sending research special- 
ists and other representatives to confer 
with the government engineers. 





STILL HOMESTEADING 
In the first tem months of 1928, 11,525 
homesteads were filed upon in western 
Canada, as compared with 5,172 in the 


period of 1927, an increase of over 122 pet 


cent. The increases in filings in Alberta 
and 3ritish Columbia are particularly 
striking, the increment in the two prov- 
inces taken together being over 210 per 
cent. This suggests wholesale filing in 
the Peace river country, which is borne 


out by unprecedented records at the Peace 
river and Grande Prairie offices. 

Dispatches from Grande Prairie state 
that in the first ten months of the year 
more than 16,000 persons went into the 
‘Peace river country to take up residence, 
which is about as many as were formerly 
resident in the territory in the summer of 
1927, and which it took fifteen or sixteer 
years to build up. It has been further 
estimated that the area of cultivated land 
in the Peace river country in 1927 was 
535,000 acres and the amount ready for 
crop in 1929 will be in the neighborhood 
of 900,000 acres. It anticipates that by 
1932 there will be not less than two and 
a half million acres of land under crop. 
Prospects of a flow of pioneer farmers, 
largely from the United States, onto the 
raw lands of the Peace river country, with 
a corresponding flow of Britishers and 
others into established communities to 
achieve their more intensive development, 
makes the outlook for western Canada 
land settlement much brighter. 


| of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 


SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 18—Interstate Shorthorn’ Breeders’ 
Assn., bull sale at Sioux City; Jos. F. 
Brenner, Mer. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 
| 
| 





° . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 


above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made efter pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
=— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 








0. J. HESS HAS GOOD SALE 
On the 12th of February, O. J. Hess, of 
Worthington, Iowa, sold his annual offer- 
ing of Poland China bred sows. Some of | 


the best gilts to go thru a sale ring this | 
season were in this offering. G. L. Em- 
mert & Sons, Mason City, lowa, secured 


an outstanding gilt in Lot 6, as did F. L. 
McKay, of Ida Grove, Iowa, in Lot 9. By 
his square dealing and good hogs, Mr. 
Hess has built a local business second to 
none. All except five head were sold to 
old customers. This certainly speaks well 
for this herd and the men who own and 
care for it. Mr. Hess sold his own sale, 
and realized an average of $56 on the en- 
tire catalogued offering and two extras. 
We list the sales: No. 1, John Schlick, 
Worthington, Iowa, $82.50; 6, G. L. Em- 
mert & Sons, Mason City, lowa, $95; 7, B. 
F. Anderson, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $60; 
8, Johnson Bros., Lesley, lowa, $75; 2, 
Kkdw. Thole, Lamotte, Iowa, $55; 29, J. G. 
Willenmack, Oxford Junction, Iowa, $75: 
11, Thomas gros., Worthington, Iowa, 
$52.50; 9, F. L. MeKay, Ida Grove, Iowa, 
3100; 4, Helgin Bros., Monticello, Iowa, 
50; 16, G. hh. Gerdes, Monticello, Iowa, 
20, < kK. Hacket, Waukow, Ohio, 
23. Edw. Thole, $60; 5, M. Hess, 
Gutte1 nberg, 52.5 3 James To- 








Iowa, $52.50; 37 







bin, Worthington, lowa 5; 36, A. G. 
Krieg, Elkport, Iowa, $57.50;-38, A. G. 
wards, Epworth, Iowa, $57.50; 49, Norbert 


Hemmer, Worthington, “lowa, $50; 50, E. 





J. Grace, Bernard, Iowa, $60; 18, M. Hess, 
$50; 13, J. V. Recker, Worthington, lowa, 
$42.50; 21, Frank Edwards, Epworth, Iowa, 
45; 31, G. H. Gerdes, $57.50; 25, James 
Tobin, $57.50; 12, J. B. Fitzgerald, Wor- | 
thington, lowa, $44; 14, N. J. Kirsch, Wor- | 
thington, lowa, $48; 15, Frank Hemmer, 


Iowa, $42. 26, John 


lowa, $50; 28, N. J. 


Kirsch, 
Kirsch, 


Cascade, 
Worthingiton, 





$48; 24, Theo. Ament, Worthington, Iowa, 
$48; 17, J. V. Recker, $49; 10, Reginald 
Thomas, Worthington, Iowa, $45; 33, Edw. 


Worthington, Iowa, $49; 
$42.50; 27, 34, E. J. 


Hemmer, 
Welp, Louisburg, Wis., 
Sechnier, Worthington, lowa, $49, $47; 35, 
Edw. Welp, Louisburg, Wis., $49; 30, B. J. 
Schnier, $44; 22, Frank Thomas, Wor- 
thington, Iowa, $47; 32, A. G. Krieg, $46; 
19, Theo. Ament, $50. 


3, Jack 
3 





PAST HUMAN HELP 
Little Lucy: ‘‘Auntie, why do you put 
powder on your face?” 











Aunt: “To make me pretty, dear.” 
Lucy: “The m why doesn’t it?” 

| SHEEP 

_| SHROPSHIRE | 
Imported yearlings and | 
two-year-old home _ bred } 
ewes, with quality and size. Bred to 
champion ram for March lambs. 
Shipped on approval. 

| Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, lowa 




















yearly test and bis nine nearest dams bave a record 
of 1230 Ibs. ef butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double @randson ef K.P.O.P. Priced reasenble, from 

| Ste8 mos. efacge. Bd. Remsink, Mespers,ia. | 


AUCTIONEERS 
eee PP LPL DPD LPL LLL 
@.S.and W.B. DUROAKN, Creston, lowa. 

} We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 

| us for dates. Rates satisfactory. | 


HOLSTEINS 

| QBVBRAL splendia Belstein 
| S Balls fors fred by King ‘Plerertje Piebe De 
| Kol. He has record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
| 














Send for 
Literature 


HOLS TEINS FOR PROFIT / 


More Doliars per Cow per Year 
A Holstein bull will add production, siz 
Improve Your Herd and ruggedness to pote herd, Zon 
Holstein bull will start you on the road to greater dairy profits, 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF eee 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


HORSES 


313 








PERCHERON HORSES 





MAKERS 


MONEY 
More of them sell for big pric prices than 
any other draft 
If you want a stallion or a aed of mares 
write us. We will help you find them. Send for 
the 1929 Percheron Review. Free. Address 
RCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


PE 
Ellis McFarland, Secy. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














FOR SALE 


Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 
One Belgian Stallion. two years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


For Sale 


TWO REGISTERED BELGIAN STALLIONS. 
One sorrel, one year old in June; one roan, two years 
old in June. 

Cc. M. Baskervilie, 








Jolley, lowa 
DUROC JERSEYS 

D U ROCS Choice Duroc bred gilts of ex- 
cellent type and feeding qual- 


ity; by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super 
Colonel. Bred to sons of Lucky Strike and Fire- 
works for March, April and May farrow. Best of 
blooditnes; immune; priced right. Willi ship C.O.D. 
a. A. SW ENSON, Dayton, lowa. 














uROc BRED SOWS. We are not holding 

asale. We offer for private sale sows bred to 
Golden Gleam. These sows are selected for rap- 
id growth and mated to Golden Gleam will make val- 
uable additions to any herd. Buy the best, it pays in 
the feed lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or come 
and make your selection. McKee Bros., Creston, Ia. 





UROC spring and fail gilts bred to famous sire, 
Iowa Stilts, for March and*April farrow. Priced 
to sell, All Immuned. H. 8. Fain, Emmetsburg. lows. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS ee Bred spring and 


All cholera tm- 
mune. March and April farrow. Also 1928 fall pigs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Golden Hod Stock 


Farm, Box 111, K.R. No.1, Davenport,fa. 











\aAM WORTHS—Boars for crossing or for herd 
headers, priced worth the money. Bred gilts and 
fall pigs, Get readyfor coming raise in hog prices. Buy 
here aow. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa. la. Primary 7. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


wees 


SPOTTED POLAND GILTS 


Bred for April and Early May farrow. These gilts 
are sired by the Paramount and Beau Geste and are 
bred to Omar. Several outstanding ones left and they 
are priced reasonably. Write for description and 
Price. WH. 0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS ’ 


) ig rg oth oy Poland Chinas. Good 
feeders, big litters, size for age. Official Perform- 
ance Records. 70 bred sows, Be Also .fail pigs. 
Shipped everywhere. J. J. Feldman, Breda, | Iowa. 


__HAMPSHIRES _ 
HAMPSHIRES 


50 head of bred sows wi!! be offered in our January 
31 sale. They iuclude prize winners and the get of 
prize winners. Many of our best producing sows will 
be sold. Write for catalog. Fal! gilts and boars for sale 
at private treaty. Big Four ur Farms, Brooklyn, lows. 

















HAMPSHIRES Tried sows, 875; fall gtlits, $50; fall 
boar pigs,$30; older boars $35 to #50. 
Spring gilts bred for May and June for sale later. 

C. A. Prentice. Sac City, lowa. 





OARS, 
immediate use. 
nice fall gilts. 


CHESTER WHITES 


PLL LILI III LILLIE LISI SOS 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


70 head of big. rugged, immune gilts. Sired by er 
bred to prize-winning boars. The big, easy-feeding 
kind. We pay express and ship C. O. D. on approval, 
the same as we have for 28 years, and po unsatisfied 
customers. B. M. Boyer & Bons, R. 2 Farmington, le la 


Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
. Hem, Selma, lows. 










‘ension 

















at our sale. They are all big, 
and fed to produce strong pigs. 


Sport. 
give you new blood. 








60 Head Spotted Poland Bred Sows 
Storm Lake, lowa, Tuesday, February 26 


You will have the best opportunity of the season to buy bred sows 
rugged 
They are the quick maturing, easy feed- 
ing kind that grow big if you do not wish to sell them at 225 pounds. 
They are bred to three good boars, 
We purchased these boars in Minnesota, Ohio and Missouri to 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Sale five miles northeast of Storm Lake on graveled road. 


P. J. GAHERTY & SONS, Storm Lake, lowa 


Carl Bingley, Auctioneer. 


individuals, immunized, healthy 


The Slicker, Regulator and Royal 
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